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“I'm  gla** 

v^artim® 


Your  customers  ore  welcoming 


this  new  Canned  Food  Handbook 


A  NEW  WARTIME  EDITION  of  the  Canned  Food 
Handbook  has  recently  been  distributed  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  your  customers  .  .  .  and  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  too! 

Through  this  booklet,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
consumers  all  along  the  line  will  receive  authorita- 
tiv'e  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  frecjuently 
asked  about  canned  foods — questions  concerning 
nutrition,  vitamins,  canning  procedures,  and  gen¬ 
eral  use. 


In  addition,  this  booklet  offers  recent  W.P.B. 
information  regarding  what  canned  foods  will  be 
available  for  civilian  consumption.  It  lists  those 
varieties  which  the  government  has  purchased  in 
their  entirety,  and  those  which  the  W.P.B. — in 


order  to  conserve  metal — has  prohibited  eaniiers 
from  jiacking. 

Included  with  this  book  is  a  special  .sheet  of  in¬ 
structions  concerning  the  “(’are  of  (’aimed  Food  in 
Wartime.”  This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  using 
extra  care  in  handling  and  storing  all  wartime  cans. 

We  are  sure  that  this  revised  booklet  will  help 
provide  a  better  general  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
your  industry  and  a  more  ready  understanding  of 
the  problems  which  you  face. 


AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 
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IQRPDRnMN 


IMPROVEJifEJrT  program 


It  is  our  suggestion  that  you  make 
a  list  of  repairs  or  replacements  that 
will  be  necessary  for  your  1944  pack, 
immediately  after  your  1943  season, 
while  your  requirements  are  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  your  viner  operators. 
If  you  delay  this  matter,  many 
items  are  usually  forgotten  and  may 
be  difficult  to  secure  on  short  notice. 


no  canning  plant  can  keep  up  with  the 
irresistible  trend  toward  higher  nutrition 
standards  and  better  quality,  without  a 
definite  program  of  replacing  outworn,  out¬ 
moded  or  obsolete  equipment. 


FILLERS  FOR  ALL  PRODUCTS 


It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  tell  our 
customers  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  fill  their  orders  as  promptly  as 
we  would  wish.  The  effects  of  the  com¬ 
plex  influences  at  work  in  the  war  produc¬ 
tion  program  are  now  well  understood. 
Many  materials  from  which  our  products 
are  manufactured  are  critical. 


FMC  HAND  PACK  FILLER,  with  automatic  juicing 
attachment.  For  tomatoes,  etc.  Improves  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality  by  pre-juicing  cans  auto¬ 
matically. 


You  can  be  assured  however  that  our  en¬ 
tire  organization  is  making  a  supreme  ef- 
f  irt  to  meet  the  difficulties  as  they  arise. 
V'e  want  to  emphasize  that  your  orders 
F'  ould  be  placed  as  far  in  advance  as  pos- 
s  '>le. 


FMC  HAND  PACK  FILLER,  with  automatic  filling 
hopper,  rotary  brushing  attachment,  packer- 
briner,  vibrating  can  track.  For  filling  cut,  diced, 
sliced,  shoestring  or  French  style  and  mixed  vege¬ 
tables,  sliced  fruits,  olives  and  other  specialty 
canning  products. 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Most  complete  line  of  Canning  Machinery 
on  the  market  for  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Peas, 
Beans,  Fruits,  etc. 

Send  for  248-page  Catalog  of  FMC 
CANNING  EQUIPMENT  and  plan  your 
Plant  Improvement  Program  NOW 
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Your  Wartime  Package 

Should  Look  Familiar! 

If  you  are  forced  to  make  a  package  change-over, 
be  sure  to  preserve  the  identity  you  have  estab¬ 
lished  over  the  years.  Even  though  the  materials, 
style,  size  or  shape  of  your  wartime  package  are 
different,  it  needn’t  be  a  stranger.  It  should  be  and 
can  be  designed  to  look  familiar! 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  retain  your  brand 
name,  trade-mark  design  and  other  identity 
characteristics  in  their  established  colors. 

As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  of 
packaging  materials,  we  offer  you  real  savings 
and  efficient  service  in  producing  these  materials 
in  sparkling  Full  Color.  Write  today. 

Contractors  to  the  Government — 

War  Work  Comes  First  f 


Rochester,  N.  Y, 


San  Francisco,  Calif 


STECHER-TRAUNG 

LITHOGRAPH  CORPORATION 


For  over  75  years, 
headquarters  for 
high-quality  litho¬ 
graphed  labels,  box 
wraps,  packets,  fold¬ 
ing  boxes,  cartons, 
merchandise  enve¬ 
lopes  and  cards,  dis¬ 
plays  and  advertis¬ 
ing  materials. 


PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLAND 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  Fifty  years  of  pea  srader 
buildins.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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December,  again — state  and  local  canners’ 
associations  have  been  striving  to  arrange  dates 
for  their  annual  meeting  this  Fall  so  as  not  to 
conflict  one  with  another,  and  it  has  not  been  easy. 
They  might  well  take  a  page  from  last  year’s  experi¬ 
ences,  and  await  the  one  thing  which  each  one  of  them 
is  most  anxious  to  consider  before  the  assembled 
membership. 

The  OPA  has  been  hard  at  work  trying  to  get  into 
shape  a  formula  for  the  ’44  season,  that  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  all  interests,  and  entirely  workable,  and  it  is 
rumored  this  week  that  they  are  aiming  to  have  this 
in  shape  not  later  than  December  5th.  It  probably  can 
be  written  down  as  a  certainty  that  they  will  not  spring 
this  plan  before  all  is  ready,  as  was  done  last  year. 
This  is  a  job,  the  magnitude  of  which  few  men  can 
grasp;  there  are  so  many  loose  ends  which  must  be 
gathered  up  and  tied  into  a  Gordian  knot,  that  it  ought 
not  surprise  anyone  if  that  date  has  to  be  set  back. 
They  seem  pretty  certain  that  they  can  make  it  by 
December  5th,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  can,  but  all 
the  associations  will  feel  inclined  to  wait  for  the  Order, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  their  members,  explain 
it  in  detail,  and  get  united  on  the  big  push.  So  final 
meeting  dates  for  these  associations  may  be  indefinite 
until  after  that  event  actually  takes  place. 

It  is  hinted  that  they  are  not  only  planning  a  greater 
production  of  food  crops,  to  be  handled  by  all  the 
methods  of  preserving  such  foods,  canning,  drying, 
freezing  and  preserving  or  pickling,  but  they  are  in 
hopes  that  they  will  be  able  to  announce  definite  prices 
for  the  processors.  Necessarily  that  will  include  grow¬ 
ers’  jv  ices,  etc.,  etc.,  the  many  contingent  strings  to 
whicli  we  have  referred  above,  and  if  anyone  thinks 
that .  .small-time  job,  let  him  step  forward  and  put  his 
vvi.sdi,.a  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees  working  on 
this  plan. 

a  few  of  these  associations  have  been  giving 
stud\  o  this  question  of  next  season’s  procedure,  and 
that  ’  what  should  be  done.  Out  of  the  counsel  of 
many  should  come  wisdom.  Certainly,  at  least,  all 
desir  de  points  must  surely  turn  up  in  one  association 
or  at  I  her,  and  the  blending  of  these  ought  to  make 
an  a(  ptable  program  for  all. 

In  le  with  this  you  must  have  noted  that  one  of  our 
Sena  '  .rs  is  attempting  to  set  in  motion  a  thorough  in- 
vestiy  <tion  into  the  costs  of  food  processing  and  dis¬ 


tribution,  and  at  least  one  commentator  says  that  this 
Senator  seems  to  feel,  from  the  investigations  he  has 
made,  that  the  profits  this  year  of  these  food  men  has 
been  quite  satisfactory!  This  will  not  be  unanimously 
accepted  as  true  as  regards  the  canning  industry;  but 
looked  at  in  another  light,  there  probably  could  not 
have  been  selected  a  better  year  than  the  1943  very 
difficult  canning  season,  to  demonstrate  once  for  all  the 
increasing  costs  of  such  goods  when  packed  on  “a  one- 
day-on,  another-day-off”  schedule,  due  to  crop  failures, 
as  compared  with  a  good  or  normal  crop  year  when  the 
crops  come  in  a  steady  stream,  of  fine  quality,  and  so 
permit  steady  work  and  maximum  production.  Can¬ 
ners  understand  this,  but  many  do  not.  And  then, 
again,  the  influence  of  plentiful  labor,  or  lack  of  it,  and 
the  efficiency  of  such  labor  or  the  inexperienced  that 
had  to  be  accepted.  If  such  an  investigation  is 
thorough  it  cannot  but  help  the  industry,  and  we  doubt 
if  the  food  processors  would  object  to  it. 

PROGRESS  REPORT — Chester  Bowles,  new  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  some  outstanding,  practical 
business  executives  to  the  agency.  In  discussing  the 
appointment  of  these  new  executives,  Mr.  Bowles  em¬ 
phasized  that,  in  addition  to  their  business  records,  the 
men  must  believe  in  firm  price  control  and  rationing, 
and  must  use  their  knowledge  to  make  these  wartime 
controls  work  better. 

Heading  the  parade  of  business  men  new  to  OPA  is 
James  F.  Brownlee,  Director  of  General  Foods  and 
President  of  Frankfort  Distilleries.  He  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Deputy  Administrator  in  charge  of  the 
agency’s  Price  Department.  Among  the  administrators 
recently  enlisted  by  OPA  is  Geoffrey  Baker,  formerly 
with  General  Foods.  Mr.  Baker  left  OPA  last  summer 
to  go  to  Lend-Lease  Administration,  but  Chester 
Bowles  has  won  him  back  to  the  OPA  fold. 

Other  recruits  from  business  to  the  OPA  staff 
include : 

Jean  F.  Carroll,  St.  Louis,  on  leave  from  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Baking  Company — Director  of  the  Food 
Price  Division. 

Reagan  P.  Connally,  New  York,  President  of  the 
Interstate  Department  Stores — Director  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods  Division. 

Clarence  W.  Slocum,  Fanwood,  New  Jersey,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Beckwith-Chandler  Company,  producers  of 
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paints  and  varnishes ;  now  heading  two  price  divisions, 
Industrial  Materials  and  Industrial  Products. 

Byres  H.  Gitchell,  St.  Paul,  President  of  the  Golden 
Rule  Department  Store — Chief  of  the  newly  formed 
Retail  Distribution  Branch  of  the  Consumer  Durable 
Goods  Price  Division. 

Colin  S.  Gordon,  Chicago,  Vice-President  of  Quaker 
Oats  and  Director  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade — 
Price  Executive  of  cereals,  feeds,  and  agricultural 
chemicals. 

Herbert  J.  Bird,  Chicago,  Swift  &  Company — Chief 
of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Section. 

Carl  Lovegren,  Piedmont,  California,  once  President 
of  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company — Head  of  the 
Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Section. 

All  of  these  appointments  are  in  the  Price  Depart¬ 
ment.  Names  of  additional  new  personnel,  for  the  Ra¬ 
tioning  Department,  will  be  announced  in  the  near 
future. 

HOME  CANNING  RESULTS— If  the  results  of  the 
Victory  gardeners  and  canners  in  New  Jersey,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Extension  Service,  New  Jersey  College 
of  Agriculture,  at  Rutgers  University,  have  been  dupli¬ 
cated  in  other  States,  the  industry  can  see  what  it  is 
up  against.  If  such  a  thing  had  happened  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  by  which  we  mean  in  the  absence  of 
war,  the  tomato  canners  might  well  feel  a  cold  shiver 
go  down  their  spines.  As  it  is,  they  can  welcome  this 
assistance,  for  certainly  it  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
canned  foods  market.  Here  is  what  that  report  says: 


According  to  an  estimate  based  on  preliminary  .’e- 
ports,  Jersey’s  Victory  gardeners  saved  a  grand  t(  *al 
of  more  than  200,000,000  points  in  ration  stamps  by 
growing  and  canning  their  own  tomatoes  this  sumn;  ^r. 

This  was  estimated  today  by  Prof.  Frank  G.  Helj  ar 
of  Rutgers  University,  State  chairman  of  Victory  gar¬ 
dening  and  food  conservation.  Here’s  the  way  he 
figures  it: 

There  were  at  least  400,000  Victory  gardens  in  the 
State  this  year.  The  average  size  of  garden  was  25 
by  50  feet,  and  it  contained  at  least  25  tomato  plants 
yielding  a  total  of  three  bushels  of  tomatoes  for  the 
season. 

Professor  Helyar  estimates  that  Victory  gardening 
families  ate  a  bushel  and  a  half  fresh  and  canned  the 
rest.  Since  a  bushel  of  tomatoes  will  give  a  minimum 
of  16  quarts,  the  average  Victory  gardener  must  have 
at  least  24  quarts  of  tomatoes  in  the  cellar.  At  21 
points  per  quart — the  number  of  points  you  surrender 
if  you  buy  a  No.  2V^  size  can  of  tomatoes  at  the  store — 
the  average  Victory  gardener’s  shelves  contain  504 
ration  points  worth  of  tomatoes. 

Multiply  504  by  the  400,000  gardens,  and  you  get 
201,600,000  points  in  U.  S.  food  ration  points. 

“And  that’s  conservative,”  Prof.  Helyar  says.  “The 
Gallup  poll  gives  New  Jersey  credit  for  450,000  gar¬ 
dens,  but  our  estimate  is  based  on  returns  from  local 
Victory  garden  chairmen.  There  were  undoubtedly 
many  gardens  which  were  not  reported  to  local 
chairmen.” 


USDA  RECALLS  DR.  THOM  TO 
AID  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

With  a  view  of  being  just  as  helpful 
as  possible  to  canners  operating  under 
Continuous  Factory  Inspection,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recalled 
Dr.  Charles  Thom  from  retirement.  Dr. 
Thom  is  an  eminent  bacteriologist  who 
before  his  retirement  was  a  Division 
Chief  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
His  experience  also  includes  many  years 
with  the  U.  S.  BuHeau  of  Chemistry. 
Dr.  Thom  will  study  conditions  in  can¬ 
ning  plants  operating  under  Continuous 
Inspection  and  will  bring  to  those  plants 
suggestions  growing  out  of  many  years 
experience  in  food  processing  in  many 
lines.  He  will  make  such  suggestions  as 
seem  appropriate  for  the  improvement  of 
housekeeping  and  sanitation.  It  is  not 
expected  that  he  will  carry  any  adminis¬ 
trative  duties. 

Dr.  Thom’s  time  and  experience  is  his 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  through 
the  Processed  Products  Standardization 
and  Inspection  Division  (formerly  A.  M. 
A.)  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 


Headed  by  Mr.  Paul  M.  Williams,  this 
division  inspects  and  grades  all  processed 
(canned,  fried,  frozen  and  dehydrated) 
fruits  and  vegetables  purchased  for  the 
armed  forces  and  lend  lease.  This  Di¬ 
vision  also  furnishes  the  Federal  in¬ 
spectors  for  those  plants  operating  under 
U.  S.  Continuous  Inspection,  which  per¬ 
mits  the  “U.  S.”  prefix  on  voluntarily 
alphabetical  grade  labeling.  When  asked 
if  the  voluntary  Continuous  Factory  In¬ 
spection  program  would  be  affected  if 
mandatory  Grade  Labeling  wei’e  passed, 
Mr.  Williams  said  he  wondered  where 
the  idea  became  extant  that  Grade  Label¬ 
ing  would  be  mandatory  in  1944  because 
he  knew  of  no  move  which  would  bring 
this  about.  “This  Department,”  he  said, 
“has  not  urged  nor  recommended  man¬ 
datory  Grade  Labeling,  but  we  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  voluntary  Grade 
Labeling  and  voluntary  Continuous  Fac¬ 
tory  Inspection  will  serve  a  very  worth¬ 
while  purpose  not  only  for  consumers  but 
distributors  and  canners  as  well. 

“If  mandatory  Grade  Labeling,  how¬ 
ever,  were  to  become  an  actuality,”  he 


continued,  “I  do  not  believe  it  would  af¬ 
fect  the  Continuous  Inspection  Service 
nor  the  program  of  those  canners  pack¬ 
ing  under  the  service  who  now  voluntar¬ 
ily  U.  S.  Grade  Label  by  A,  B  and  C, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  canner  or 
a  distributor  must  have  Federal  Con¬ 
tinuous  Inspection  of  the  goods  before 
he  can  use  the  prefix  U.  S.  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  grade  statement.  Pl  ints 
operating  under  Continuous  Inspc  tion 
would  still  be  in  a  distinctive  clas.  be¬ 
cause  there  are  doubtless  many  coni -  rns 
which  would  not  care  to  operate  u  ider 
the  requirements  laid  down  for  p-  mts 
operating  under  Continuous  Inspect  m." 
When  asked  if  it  was  true  whethe)  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  adv  oat- 
ed  doing  away  with  brand  names,  Mr. 
Williams  said,  “Not  to  my  knowl  ige. 
Certainly  such  a  thing  was  never  con¬ 
templated  in  this  Division.  All  oni  has 
to  do  is  to  look  over  the  labels  of  om- 
panies  whose  plants  are  now  oper  ting 
under  continuous  inspection  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Department  and  yoi  will 
find  a  brand  name  on  every  label.” 
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V  ATCHING  WASHINGTON _ 

A  weekly  digest  of  Government  requirements  made  upon  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 


SAUER  KRAUT  FROZEN 

Order  Sets  Aside  All  Kraut  for  the  Account 
of  Government  Agencies 

(FDO  84,  October  11,  1943) 

War  Food  Administrator  Marvin 
Jones,  October  11,  issued  Food  Distri¬ 
bution  Order  84,  which  freezes  all  sauer¬ 
kraut  in  the  hands  of  packers  as  of  Octo¬ 
ber  12  for  the  account  of  Government 
agencies.  The  order  provides  for  the 
usual  records  and  reports,  audits  and  in¬ 
spection,  petitions  for  relief  from  hard¬ 
ship,  and  penalties  for  violations.  That 
part  of  the  order  freezing  all  kraut,  and 
the  definitions,  follows: 

§  1405.35  Restriction  on  sauerkraut — 
(a)  Definitions.  When  used  in  this  order 
unless  otherwise  distinctly  expressed  or 
manifestly  incompatible  with  the  intent 
hereof : 

(1)  The  term  “sauerkraut”  means  all 
cabbage  to  which  salt  has  been  added  and 
lermentation  has  started,  including,  but 
not  restricted  to,  sliced  cabbage,  salted 
cabbage,  table  salad,  and  table  slaw. 

(2)  The  term  “packer”  means  any  per¬ 
son  who  manufactures,  packs  or  repacks 
in  excess  of  500  gallons  of  sauerkraut 
after  July  1,  1943,  for  resale,  or  has  such 
sauerkiaut  manufactured,  packed  or  re¬ 
packed  after  July  1,  1943,  for  his  account 
for  resale. 

(3)  The  term  “person”  means  any  in¬ 
dividual,  partnership,  association,  busi¬ 
ness  trust,  corporation,  or  any  organized 
group  of  persons,  whether  incorporated 
or  not. 

(4)  The  term  “Director”  means  the 
Director  of  Food  Distribution,  War  Food 
Admip)  Lration. 

(5)  ‘  he  term  “government  agency” 
means  i)  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
United  'tates;  (ii)  the  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion  A.  ‘iiinistration  (including,  but  not 
restrif  1  to,  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
moditi  Corporation),  War  Food  Ad- 
minist  ion;  (iii)  the  War  Shipping 
Adniii  ration;  (iv)  the  Veterans’  Ad- 
minist  ion;  and  (v)  any  other  instru¬ 
mental  •  or  agency  designated  by  the 
War  ’  id  Administrator.  The  term 
“govei  ental  agency”  also  includes  any 
contra  school  or  ship  operator,  as  de¬ 
fined  ’  '''ood  Distribution  Regulation  2 
(8  F.I:  523),  purchasing  sauerkraut  in 
accorc  e  with  said  Food  Distribution 
Regul  in  2. 

(6)  e  term  “Armed  Services  of  the 
Unites  -tates”  means  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  e  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Coast 
Guarc  the  United  States. 


(b)  Restrictions.  (1)  Each  packer 
shall  set  aside  and  hold  for  delivery  to 
a  governmental  agency  all  sauerkraut 
owned  by  him  at  or  after  the  effective 
time  of  this  order. 

(2)  The  sauerkraut  set  aside  pursuant 
to  (b)  (1)  hereof  may  be  sold  to  another 
packer:  Provided,  That  the  packer  pur¬ 
chasing  such  set-aside  sauerkraut  has 
facilities  for  canning  sauerkraut  in  tin 
containers. 

(3)  No  packer  shall  pack  sauerkraut 
in  containers  other  than  barrels  or  casks 
and  such  barrels  and  casks  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
such  sauerkraut  to  a  plant  having  facili¬ 
ties  for  packing  sauerkraut  in  tin  con¬ 
tainers:  Provided,  That  a  packer  may 
pack  sauerkraut  in  any  type  of  container 
if  such  sauerkraut  is  sold  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency. 

(4)  No  person  shall  purchase  or  ac¬ 
cept  delivery  of  any  sauerkraut  with 
knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  that  such 
sauerkraut  is  being  sold  or  delivered  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  this  order  shall 
be  observed  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  creditors,  prior  contracts,  existing  con¬ 
tracts,  payments  made,  or  deliveries  of 
sauerkraut  made  prior  to  the  effective 
time  hereof. 


FRUIT  AND  BERRY  USE  PER¬ 
MITTED  FOR  CONCENTRATES 

Effective  October  6,  manufacturers  of 
food  and  pharmaceutical  flavorings,  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  concentrates  will  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  provisions  of  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution  Order  69,  which  restrict  the 
use  of  25  varieties  of  fruits  and  berries 
in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  products. 
Their  exemption  is  contained  in  an 
amendment  to  the  order  made  by  the 
War  Food  Administration. 

The  order  restricts  the  use  of  any 
variety,  type,  or  form  of  the  following 
fruits  and  berries  in  the  manufacture  of 
an  alcoholic  product:  apples,  apricots, 
cantaloupes,  cherries,  currants,  concord 
grapes,  dates,  peaches,  pears,  pineapples, 
plums,  prunes,  blackberries,  blueberries, 
boysenberries,  dewberries,  elderberries, 
gooseberries,  huckleberries,  johnsonber- 
ries,  loganberries,  Olympic  berries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  and  youngberries. 

The  term  “concord  grapes”  is  defined 
under  the  amendment  as  “any  and  all 
strains  of  concord-type  grapes  of  the 
purple  slip-skin  varieties,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  Concord,  Cottage, 


Eaton,  Hartford,  Hicks,  Rockwood,  Ives 
and  Worden  varieties.” 

The  amendment  also  specifies  that  the 
order  applies  only  to  the  forty-eight 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

DRIED  FRUIT  CEILINGS  SET 

(Established  by  MPR-475,  Effective 
October  9) 

Maximum  prices  which  processors  and 
primary  distributors  can  charge  for  dried 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  raisins 
and  figs  of  the  1943  crop  were  established 
October  4  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admin^ 
istration  at  levels  which,  reflecting  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  raw  fruit  and  labor, 
were  substantially  above  those  in  1942. 
The  prices  are  effective  October  9,  1943. 

Those  increases,  however,  will  not 
affect  the  cost  of  living  except  in  the 
case  of  figs,  a  relatively  minor  item  in 
the  dried  fruit  field,  and  a  few  specialty 
items. 

This  is  so  for  two  reasons:  Govern¬ 
ment  procurement  agencies  are  buying 
the  entire  1943  packs  of  dried  apricots, 
peaches  and  pears.  None  of  these  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  civilian  market.  Only 
about  half  of  the  packs  of  dried  prunes 
and  raisins  will  reach  the  civilian  mar¬ 
ket,  the  balance  going  to  Government 
procurement  agencies  for  direct  war  use. 
For  the  half  reaching  the  civilian  mar¬ 
ket,  the  Government  is  planning  purchase 
and  resale  programs  which  will  hold 
these  two  commodities  at  the  1942  price 
levels,  with  the  exception  of  two  raisin 
specialty  items  of  negligible  importance. 

In  the  case  of  figs,  most  of  the  crop 
will  go  into  civilian  channels.  Most  of 
the  dried  fig  crop,  however,  does  not  go 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  as  such,  but  is 
sold  to  other  processors  as  fig  paste  for 
use  in  such  confections  as  fig  newtons. 
The  approximate  20  per  cent  which  does 
reach  the  ultimate  consumer  as  dried  figs 
may  be  as  much  as  50  per  cent  above 
last  year’s  retail  prices.  Dried  fruit  sells 
under  fixed  mark-up  at  wholesale  and 
retail. 

Explaining  that  dried  fruits  processed 
from  the  1943  crop  would  be  in  heavy  de¬ 
mand  by  Government  procurement  agen¬ 
cies,  the  Statement  of  Considerations  ac¬ 
companying  the  regulation  establishing 
the  maximums  said: 

“In  order  to  meet  these  requirements 
and  to  insure  the  production  of  necessary 
quantities  of  these  commodities,  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  are  established — which 
recognize  increased  raw  material,  labor 
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and  production  costs  since  the  1942  pack 
and  encourage  maximum  production  of 
dried  fruits.” 

The  regulation  is  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  475  (Dried  Fruits,  1943 
and  Later  Crops).  It  became  effective 
October  9,  1943. 

Packer  Pricing 

Apricots — The  maximum  prices,  f.  o. 
b.  packer’s  factory,  for  dried  Grade  C. 
apricots  in  sales  to  Government  procure¬ 
ment  agencies  range  from  a  high  of 
^785.07  a  ton  for  Jumbo  Blenheims  to  a 
low  of  $636.91  a  ton  for  Standard  and 
Slabs  (Grade  D)  San  Joaquins.  Grade 
B’s  bring  $5  a  ton  higher;  Grade  A’s 
$10  a  ton  higher.  The  grades  are  those 
set  forth  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  “Tentative  United  States  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Grades  of  Dried  Apricots.”  The 
packer’s  f.  o.  b.  per-ton  maximum  prices 
for  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corp. 
grade  apricots  ‘  are  $687.47  ’  for  Blen¬ 
heims,  $659.70  for  Northerns  and  $631.94 
for  San  Joaquins. 

PiiACHES,  Pears — A  maximum  price  of 
$500.81  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  packer’s  plant,  is 
set  for  choice  yellow  free.stone  dried 
peaches  in  sales  to  the  Government  and 
other  peaches  price  from  this.  The  basic 
dried  pear  maximum  prices,  per  ton  f.  o. 
b.  packer’s  plant,  is  $470.35  for  Extra 
Choice  Lake  County’s  and  $439.58  for 
Choice  Northerns. 

While  the  Government  now  plans  to 
take  all  dried  apricots,  peaches  and 
pears,  OPA  has  provided  a  maximum 
price  for  civilian  sales  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  any  of  the  dried  fruit  is 
turned  back  into  the  civilian  market. 
This  maximum,  in  each  case,  is  5  per 
cent  above  the  maximum  price  fixed  for 
sales  to  the  Government. 

This  5  per  cent  is  designed  to  cover 
the  extra  expenses  involved  in  putting 
the  dried  fruit  into  civilian  channels. 

Prunes — The  maximum  prices  in  sales 
to  the  Government  on  dried  prunes,  f.  o. 
b.  packer’s  factory,  range  from  $275.65 
per  ton  for  Three  District  prunes  of  the 
15/20  grade  size  group  and  20  packed 
point,  to  $165.55  per  ton  for  California 
and  for  Northwest  French  prunes  of  the 
100/120  grade  size  group  and  119  packed 
point. 

The  maximum  prices  in  sales  into 
civilian  channels,  where  the  purchase 
and  resale  program  holds  the  1942  price 
line,  are  for  the  same  designations  of 
prunes  $236.76  and  $121.73,  in  the  case 
of  the  Californias,  and  $119.69  in  the 
case  of  the  Northwest  Italians. 

Pitted  prunes,  a  small  part  of  the 
total  pack,  are  not  covered  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  resale  program.  Maximum 
prices  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  packer’s  factory, 
on  these  in  sales  to  the  Government 
range  from  $394.58  a  ton  to  $341.82. 
Maximum  prices  on  pitted  prunes  going 
into  civilian  channels  range  from  $413.19 
to  $357.93.  Most  pitted  prunes  will  go 
to  the  Government.  Of  the  minority  en¬ 
tering  civilian  distributive  channels, 
most  go  to  processors  and  become  part 


of  some  finished  food  product  reaching 
the  public. 

Raisins — On  dried  raisins  sold  to  the 
Government,  the  maximum  prices,  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  packer’s  factory,  range  from 
$301.80  for  Muscats  to  $196.65  for  Choice 
Sultanas.  Maximum  prices  on  sales 
into  civilian  channels,  where  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  resale  program  holds  the  1942 
price  line,  are  $208.13  and  $148.28  for 
the  same  raisins. 

Two  raisin  specialty  items,  cluster 
raisins  and  Zante  Currants,  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  purchase  and  resale  program. 
Neither  is  of  major  importance  when  the 
dried  raisin  pack  is  considered  as  a 
whole. 

Figs — Maximum  prices  for  fig  paste 
range  from  16  cents  a  pound  for  tray 
dried  Kadota  paste  to  12%  cents  a  pound 
for  unbleached  Black  Mission  paste. 
Maximum  prices  for  figs  sold  in  bulk,  in 
boxes  of  25  or  50  pounds,  range  from 
34%  cents  a  pound  for  Calimyrna  Jum¬ 
bos  to  10%  cents  a  pound  for  Black  Mis¬ 
sion  Standards. 

A  complete  schedule  of  maximum 
prices,  per  dozen  packages,  f.  o.  b.  pack¬ 
er’s  factory,  is  established  for  packaged 
figs.  These  maximums  range  from  $5.22 
for  Jumbo  one-pound  pulled  to  $1.06  for 
extra  choice  six-ounce  layers. 

Packers  of  brands  of  dried  fruits 
which  were  nationally  advertised  last 
year  are  allowed  to  add  to  the  maximums 
established  in  the  regulation  the  follow¬ 
ing  premiums:  %  cent  for  one  and  two- 
pound  cartons  of  prunes;  %  cent  for  11- 
cunce  cartons  of  apricots;  %  cent  for  11- 
ounce  cartons  of  peaches.  This  allow- 
cnce  is  designed  to  cover  primarily  the 
additional  packaging  costs  of  preparing 
the  consumer  package. 

Distributors  are  given  formulas  by 
which  they  can  determine  their  maximum 
prices. 

GOVERNMENT  FISH  PRICES 

[SO-75,  Oct.  12,  1943.] 

A  discount  of  2%  per  cent  under  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  to  civilian  purchasers  on  all 
processors’  sales  of  canned  fish  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  procurement  agencies  was  es¬ 
tablished  October  13  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  In  addition,  a  cash 
discount  of  1%  per  cent  is  allowed  the 
Government  when  payment  is  made 
within  10  days  of  delivery. 

This  action,  which  means  that 
processors’  maximums  on  sales  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  procurement  agencies  will  be 
97%  per  cent  of  the  maximums  on  sales 
to  civilian  purchasers  if  the  cash  dis¬ 
count  is  not  earned  or  96  per  cent  if 
earned,  was  taken  through  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Order  No.  75,  Amendment  No.  1  to 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  396 
(Sales  by  Canners  of  Atlantic  Herring 
and  Alewives)  and  Amendment  No.  2  to 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  184 
(Sales  by  Canners  of  Maine  Sardines). 
The  order,  which  covers  all  canned  fish 
not  specifically  covered  by  the  two  regu¬ 


lations,  and  the  two  amendments  beccme 
effective  October  18,  1943. 

The  2%  per  cent  is  said  by  OPA  to 
represent  the  saving  of  sales  expense  or 
the  brokerage  in  processor  sales  to  the 
Government  under  sales  into  civilian 
channels. 

Differences  in  the  structure  of  the 
regulations  made  it  necessary  to  amend 
No.  396  and  No.  184  specifically  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  issuance  of  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  order. 

JAM  AND  JELLY  CEILING 
ADJUSTMENTS 

[MPR-473— Arndt.  1,  Oct.  9,  1943] 

Bringing  its  regulation  controlling  the 
prices  of  fruit  preserves,  jams  and 
jellies  into  line  with  the  recently  issued 
ceilings  on  grapes,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  October  9  listed  the  figures 
which  packers  may  use  for  fresh  Concord 
grapes  in  determining  the  permitted  in¬ 
crease  for  raw  material  costs  which  they 
may  add  to  their  previous  ceiling  prices. 

The  figures  on  fresh  concord  grapes 
are  those  already  set  out  in  Amendment 
No.  2  to  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 

425  (Fresh  Fruits,  Berries  and  Vege¬ 
tables  for  Processing) — $85  a  ton  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  $75  a  ton 
in  Michigan  and  $45  a  ton  in  Washing¬ 
ton  (TCT,  Sept.  27,  p.  8). 

Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  473 
(Maximum  Prices  for  Packers  and  Cer¬ 
tain  Other  Sellers  of  Fruit  Preserves, 
Jams  and  Jellies),  under  which  the 
processors  determine  their  selling  maxi-  * 
mums,  is  a  formula  regulation,  with  the 
cost  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable  one  item 
in  the  computation  (TCT,  Oct.  4,  p.  7). 
The  packer  subtracts  from  the  named 
figures  for  Concord  grapes  his  weighted 
average  cost  for  fruit  used  in  1942,  as 
figured  under  Maximum  Price  Regrulation 
No.  226,  to  determine  his  permitted  in¬ 
crease  for  raw  material  costs. 

The  action  was  taken  through  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  1  to  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  473.  The  amendment  became 
effective  October  14,  1943.  OPA-T-t299 

FIBRE  BOX  USE  RESTRICTED 

A  shortage  of  new  fibre  shipping  con-  j 
tainers,  approximately  15  per  cent  be-  ^ 
low  demands  of  the  military,  lend  lease 
and  civilian  requirements,  has  made  it  ^ 
necessary  for  the  War  Production  B'jard 
to  restrict  the  inadequate  supply  to  the  j 
most  pressing  uses. 

To  help  accomplish  this,  Limitrtion 
Order  L-317  was  issued  October  11  It 
controls  the  manufacture  and  use  of  new 
fibre  shipping  containers,  inch  Jing 
boxes,  crates,  cases,  baskets,  or  han.pers 
made  wholly  or  in  part  from  corrugated 
or  solid  fibre  (.060  or  heavier).  It  also 
covers  interior  fittings  and  sheets  or  '  Olls 
used  for  packaging  or  protective  pur¬ 
poses  made  from  the  same  material 

Order  L-317  operates  by: 

1.  Prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  unessential  fibre  containers 
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sucii  as  bottle  and  can  carry-outs, 
cou'  cer  boxes,  display-shippers,  laundry 
box  and  shells,  and  retail  gift  boxes. 

2  Prohibiting  entirely  the  use  of  new 
fibre  containers  for  packing  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  including  advertising  displays,  post¬ 
ers,  catalogues,  and  magazines  including 
hous'  organs;  certain  fresh  vegetables; 
bpecitied  building  materials,  textiles, 
clothing,  hardware,  glass  and  leather 
products,  and  some  horticultural  items. 

3.  Restricting  the  amount  of  new  fibre 
containers  which  may  be  used  quarterly 
for  packing  other  products  to  weighted 
quotas  of  65  and  80  per  cent  of  use  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1942.  The 
restricted  lists  include  cosmetics  and  per¬ 
fumes,  flowers,  games,  toys,  jewelry,  or¬ 
naments  and  certain  paper  products  held 
at  65  per  cent  quota,  and  many  other 
articles  and  products  including  dry  ani¬ 
mal  foods,  beverages,  books,  furniture, 
china,  clothing,  and  paints  restricted  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  1942  base  quota. 

The  use  of  new  fibre  containers  for  re¬ 
tail  deliveries  after  October  1  will  be 
limited  to  80  per  cent  of  quota  for  mail 
orders  and  65  per  cent  for  other  methods 
of  delivery. 

As  the  new  restrictions  apply  mainly 
to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  new  fibre 
containers,  it  is  believed  by  the  Contain¬ 
ers  Division  that  a  part  of  the  impact 
of  the  limitations  imposed  can  be  easily 
absorbed,  if  users  will  resort  to  utilizing 
used  containers  or  other  types  of 
packing. 

Inventories  are  limited  by  the  order. 
Some  latitude,  however,  is  given  ship¬ 
pers  of  seasonal  food  products. 

Users  or  dealers  who  do  not  use  more 
than  $500  worth  of  new  containers  a 
year  are  exempt  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  order.  Likewise,  containers  u.sed  for 
shipments  to  the  Army,  Navy  (exclusive 
of  post-exchanges),  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Lend  Lease  are  exempted  from 
the  use  and  quota  restrictions.  Finally 
specified  exemptions  are  made  for  con¬ 
tainers  in  the  user’s  hands  or  in  transit 
to  him  on  the  date  of  the  order. 

V-boxes,  intended  for  United  States 
Military  and  Lend  Lease  uses,  may  not 
be  uti’ized  for  other  purposes. 

STRAUB  SUCCEEDS  ROWE  AS 
«OOD  RATION  CHIEF 

Wu'  r  F.  Straub,  of  Chicago,  founder 
and  p  sident  of  the  W.  F.  Straub  Co., 
food  i  duct  and  pharmaceutical  manu- 
tactu!  .  s,  was  appointed  October  8  by 
Chest  Bowles,  general  manager  of  the 
Offici  f  Price  Administration,  as  Di¬ 
rect;)!  OPA’s  Food  Rationing  Division. 

“M  'r  Straub,”  said  Mr.  Bowles,  “is 
the  ]  st  business  man  to  join  OPA’s 
natio'  office.  He  succeeds  Harold  B. 
Rowi  ho  so  creditably  handled  many 
difficu  problems  in  organizing  and  ad- 
mini:-  ,ng  tbe  initial  food  rationing 
prog!  i.”  Mr.  Rowe  transferred  last 
montl  )  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Ap'  .iitment  of  Mr.  Straub  brings  to 
the  h,  ,j  of  the  nation’s  food  rationing 


program  a  man  of  broad  experience  in 
the  food  industry,  whose  personal  guid¬ 
ance  brought  his  own  food  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  from  a  modest  beginning  to 
a  position  of  national  scope  and  promi¬ 
nence. 

The  new  director  of  the  Food  Ration¬ 
ing  Division  is  also  a  large  producer  of 
honey  and  a  member  of  that  industry’s 
War  Food  Administration  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  a  director  of  College  Inn 
Foods  Products  Co.,  of  Wieboldt  Stores, 
Inc.,  and  of  Wieboldt  Foundation,  a 
philanthropic  institution,  all  of  Chicago, 
and  is  also  consultant  with  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  OPA-3280 

COLONEL  HOUSTON  DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR  OPA 

Chester  Bowles,  General  Manager  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Bryan  Houston  as  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor  of  Rationing  succeeding  Paul  M. 
O’Leary  resigned.  Colonel  Houston  will 
take  office  November  1  and  comes  to  OPA 
on  loan  from  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
where  he  has  been  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  many  of  the  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  handling  of  Army  con¬ 
tracts.  He  has  also  been  in  charge  of 
Army  relationships  with  the  OPA  where 
that  agency’s  responsibilities  affected 
Army  procurement.  Before  entering  the 
Army,  Colonel  Houston  was  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
Marketing  and  Merchandising  Consult¬ 
ant,  working  with  operating  men  of  in¬ 
dustry  on  their  daily  business  problems. 
He  has  had  wide  experience,  particularly 
in  the  food,  grocery,  drug  and  petroleum 
industries. 

THE  CANADIAN  PATTERN 

Ottawa,  Canada — A  system  of  con¬ 
trolled  distribution  of  canned  vegetables 
has  been  organized  by  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  to  meet  normal 
consumer  needs  for  the  current  season. 
This  means  that  canned  vegetables, 
which  were  frozen  in  packers’  and  whole¬ 
salers’  stocks  last  July  to  ensure  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  winter  will  shortly  move  to 
retail  outlets  as  the  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  is  absorbed. 

Withholding  the  current  pack  of  canned 
vegetables  by  the  “freeze”  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  three  months  has  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  the  supply  position 
for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Victory  Garden  production 
will  also  tend  to  ease  the  situation. 

The  pattern  of  canned  vegetable  con¬ 
sumption  in  Canada  is  very  irregular. 
In  some  areas  consumption  of  canned 
vegetables  is  negligible  and  in  others  it 
is  heavy.  It  varies  also  from  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  neighborhood  and  even  from 
house  to  house. 

Any  allowance  that  could  be  set  on  the 
basis  of  an  equal  share  for  everyone 
would  consequently  be  inadequate  in 


some  cases  and  excessive  in  others  and 
would  not  provide  a  generally  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution. 

The  system  of  controlled  distribution 
was  developed  after  a  study  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  situation,  potential  demand  and  can¬ 
vassing  of  views  of  consumers  and  the 
trade. 

It  is  based  cn  past  experience  of  the 
trade  and  makes  allowance  for  popula¬ 
tion  shifts  and  other  variables.  It  will 
tend  to  continue  normal  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  habits  rather  than  disrupt  them 
without  sufficient  justification  and  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  most  of  the  consumers 
who  ordinarily  use  canned  vegetables. 

The  Board  said  that  if  consumers  fol¬ 
low  normal  buying  practices  and  make 
good  use  of  the  available  supplies  of 
fresh  and  storable  vegetables,  Canadian 
tables  can  be  adequately  supplied  with 
vegetables  during  the  coming  season. 

LEND-LEASE  DEMANDS 

Indicative  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  foods  in  the  Lend-Lease  pro¬ 
gram,  the  War  Food  Administration  this 
week  reported  that  a  billion  pounds  of 
food  and  other  agricultural  commodities 
were  delivered  to  shipside  during  August 
for  Lend-Lease  export. 

The  quantity  made  available  in  August, 
though  about  155,000,000  pounds  less 
than  in  July,  slightly  exceeds  the  month¬ 
ly  average  deliveries  for  shipment  since 
the  beginning  of  1943. 

The  British  Empire  continued  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  largest  share  of  the  deliveries' 
— 69  per  cent  in  August.  Russia  got  23 
per  cent;  North  Africa,  7  per  cent,  and 
Greece,  West  Africa,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Turkey  combined,  1  per  cent. 

During  the  period  from  January  1  to 
.August  31,  1943,  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  delivered  7,313,000,000 
pounds  of  food  and  other  farm  products 
tor  shipment  abroad.  August  deliveries 
of  canned  foods  and  cumulative  deliver¬ 
ies  for  the  year  follow: 

— Pounds — 


August 

Jan.  1,  to 

Aug.  31.  ’43 

Canne<l — 

Chicken  &  Turkey . 

— 

.53,760 

Meat  prmlucts . 

698,667,2.50 

Fish  . 

11.102,943 

1.55,183.228 

Apples  . 

2!)9.936 

1,213,8.56 

Applesauce  . 

6.540 

6,720 

Apricots  (syrup) . 

416,500 

1.480,286 

Apricots  (pie) . 

— 

2,661,120 

Cherries  (rsp) . 

- — 

78,540 

Fruits  (cannwl.  misc. ) 

6,628.706 

13,949.026 

Fruit  cocktail . 

315,616 

.593.376 

Grapefruit  juice . 

— 

51. .520 

Peaches  . 

319,205 

1.174,347 

Pears  . 

369, .578 

1,243,113 

Pineapi)les  . 

630 

4. .500 

2.04r» 

Prunes  (syrup) . 

319,126 

1,188,1.36 

Prunes  (pie)  . 

- - - 

577,920 

Beans  (xreen) . 

:)61,460 

787.277 

Beans  (bakwl) . 

3,235,771 

11,513,1.33 

Beets  . 

389,880 

845.743 

Carrots  . 

106,.590 

r»44.46r» 

43.688 

Parsnips  . 

5,542 

Peas  . 

772,950 

1.912,719 

Potatoes  . 

.5,174.400 

13,180.160 

Sauerkraut  . 

71.341 

99,407 

Spinach  . 

- - - 

121,463 

Tomatoes  . 

1,466,496 

13,138,928 

Tomato  paste . 

3.34.371 

10.308,217 

Tomato  puree  . 

956,900 

974,737 

Soups  . 

33,000 

269,401 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


SEEK  RUGGED  PACKAGE  FOX 
DEHYDRATED  FOODS 


PROCESSORS  CONFERENCE  IN 
DECEMBER  (?) 

With  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  calling  in  wholesalers  and  retailers 
to  discuss  distribution  problems  and  the 
War  Food  Administration  working  on  a 
program  for  the  processors  from  a  point 
of  production  for  1944,  it  is  expected 
that  a  Food  Processors  Conference  will 
again  be  held  in  Chicago  early  in  De¬ 
cember.  It  is  understood  that  food  price 
officials  expect  to  hold  such  a  meeting  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  December  for 
presenting  their  1944  price  program  for 
canned,  frozen,  preserved  and  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Conference 
would  again  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Canners  Association. 


CORN  BUREAU  MEETINGS 

An  Eastern  meeting  of  the  Corn  Can¬ 
ners  Service  Bureau  will  be  held  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
October  29  and  30;  a  Mid- Western  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  Medina  Club, 
Chicago,  on  November  8  and  9;  Secre¬ 
tary  Harvey  R.  Burr  has  announced. 


NEW  YORK  DATES 

The  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  of  New  York  State  Can¬ 
ners,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  December  9  and  10,  as  a  result 
of  the  determination  of  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose. 


OPA  AND  SCHOOL  CANNERY 
CLASH 

A  report  has  city  schools  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  canning  some  4,500,000  (?)  gallons 
of  green  beans  and  250  gallons  of  cher¬ 
ries  this  summer  for  school  cafeterias. 
It  continues  OPA  has  branded  the  activ¬ 
ity  as  commercial  canning  and  asked  the 
surrender  of  160,000  ration  points.  Wen¬ 
dell  A.  Melton,  school  business  manager, 
says  it  is  going  to  be  quite  a  battle. 


CHRISTENSEN  SOLE  OWNER 
RIO-SUN  COMPANY 

Bredo  Christensen,  who  with  his 
brother,  E.  C.  Christensen,  pioneered  in 
the  canning  of  Grapefruit  juice  in  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  has  purchased 
Raymond  Snow’s  interest  in  the  Rio-Sun 
Company,  McAllen,  Texas,  and  is  now 
the  sole  owner  of  the  business.  The  com¬ 
pany  packs  gi’apefruit  juice  and  vege¬ 
tables. 


WISCONSIN  DATES 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canners  Association  has  scheduled  a 
“1944  Planning  Conference”  to  replace 
the  usual  convention,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  on 
November  10  and  11.  These  dates, 
which  fall  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
will  permit  a  report  of  the  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  Meeting,  which  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  November  8  and  9, 
to  be  brought  to  the  Conference.  The 
program  consists  primarily  of  round¬ 
table  discussions,  which  will  be  led  by 
panels  of  Wisconsin  canners  from  which 
ihe  Wisconsin  Canning  Industry’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  1944  will  be  formulated. 
President  Baker  will  immediately  ap¬ 
point  the  committees  which  will  meet  in 
the  immediate  future  to  prepare  tenta¬ 
tive  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Conference.  The  Conference  will 
start  with  a  Business  Meeting  on 
Wednesday  morning,  will  include  lunch¬ 
eon  meetings  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  conclude  Thursday  afternoon. 

There  will  be  no  exhibit  booths  for 
supplymen  this  year,  but  supplymen  and 
allied  interests  are  welcome. 

A  ladies’  luncheon  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  noon,  November  10,  and  a 
dinner-dance  that  evening. 


ACQUIRES  ATHENS  PLANT 

A.  C.  Robbins  and  Frank  R.  Dorsey 
have  purchased  the  canning  interest  in 
the  Steel  and  Johnson  Cannery  at 
Athens,  Texas.  Mr.  Robbins  and  A.  S. 
Beard  built  and  operated  a  cannery  at 
Brownsboro,  Texas,  this  past  summer. 
Mr.  Dorsey,  who  owned  a  half  interest 
in  the  Delta  Canning  plant  at  Raymond- 
ville,  Texas,  has  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  this  plant  to  his  partner,  John  B. 
Frost,  and  will  be  in  active  charge  of  the 
newly  acquired  Athens  plant.  Plans  call 
for  the  packing  of  tomato  products, 
spinach,  green  beans,  blackeye  peas, 
greens  and  hominy.  Peanut  butter, 
sweet  potatoes  and  the  processing  of 
dried  peas  and  beans  may  possibly  be 
added  later. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  TO  MEET 
IN  NOVEMBER 

The  meeting  of  the  Canning  Industry 
Advisory  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  originally 
planned  for  October  25  and  26,  will  be 
held  November  8  and  9,  to  provide  more 
time  for  Government  agencies  to  work 
out  the  processors’  program  for  1944. 


Fxperiment  Station  Scientists  Test  Over  ISO 
Materials,  With  Less  Than  5 
Surviving  Trials 

The  need  for  rugged  packaging  na- 
terials  for  dehydrated  vegetables  that 
will  stand  up  not  only  under  severe 
laboratory  tests  but  will  also  meet  the 
demands  of  actual  performance  is 
stressed  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Sanborn  and  Dr. 
G.  J.  Hucker  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva  in  a  report  to 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  on  extensive  investi¬ 
gations  of  a  wide  range  of  packaging 
materials. 

The  Geneva  scientists  have  studied 
over  150  different  materials.  When  a 
long  series  of  tests,  increasing  in  sever¬ 
ity,  were  applied  to  these  materials,  less 
than  five  showed  sufficient  resistance  to 
warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  final  trials 
on  the  bulk-packaging  of  dehydrated 
vegetables,  say  these  workers. 

“The  proper  preservation  of  dehydrat¬ 
ed  foods  is  not  simple  nor  can  it  be 
readily  attained  by  providing  elaborate 
packages,”  say  the  Station  scientists, 
who  continue,  “While  development  of 
suitable  packages  is  necessary  as  a 
means  of  insuring  adequate  protection  of 
the  contents  under  severe  conditions  of 
handling  and  storage,  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  the  foods 
themselves  is  basically  important.  Past 
neglect  of  this  approach,  even  in  years 
of  ‘peace  and  plenty’  left  us  destitute  of 
a  reliable  working  basis  with  which  to 
meet  the  demands  of  wartime  emergen¬ 
cies  satisfactorily  and  promptly.” 

Sufficient  ruggedness  to  withstand  im¬ 
pact  and  tumbling,  particularly  at  low 
temperatures,  is  the  specification  most 
difficult  to  meet  in  the  case  of  most 
packaging  materials,  it  is  said.  Resist¬ 
ance  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  high 
and  low  temperatures  and  to  moisture 
permeability  at  high  humidity  levels  and 
when  submersed  are  other  “musts”  of  a 
suitable  material  for  packaging  bulk  de¬ 
hydrated  vegetables. 


McCORMICK  ENTERS  DEHYDRA¬ 
TION  FIELD 

McCormick  &  Company,  prominent  tea 
and  spice  firm  of  Baltimore,  has  er  ab- 
lished  a  potato  dehydration  plan'  at 
Aroostook,  Maine. 


$500,000  FIRE  LOSS 

About  150,000  cases  of  canned  i  ods 
packed  during  the  current  season  and 
held  for  the  Government,  were  desti  yed 
in  a  fire  which  razed  the  Penn  Yan  (  .'ew 
York)  plant  of  the  Comstock  Car  ing 
Company,  October  6.  Estimated  lo  s  is 
placed  at  $500,000. 
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Well,  the  can  does  look  familiar! 
But  the  product  isn't  .  .  .  unless 
you're  versed  in  the  culinary  art! 

It's  a  Crown  fabricated  type  beer 
can  all  right!  But  this  time  it  con¬ 
tains  Toumade's  Kitchen  Bouquet 
aspecially  packed  for  the  use  of  our 
overseas  forces. 

This  concentrated  sauce  has  long 
been  popular  with  army  cooks  as 
*vell  as  with  civilian  chefs  for  flavor- 
ng  and  enriching  gravies,  stews  and 
soups  ...  so  Crown  was  called  upon 


to  furnish  a  container  that  would 
assure  its  safe  transportation  to 
kitchens  set  up  in  the  combat  zones. 

So  the  Crown  fabricated  type  beer 
can  took  on  the  job  .  .  .  not  in  its 
regular  Une  of  duty  .  .  .  but  in  a 
special  wartime  capacity . . .  another 
demonstration  of  Crown's  ingenuity 
in  meeting  mihtary  demands ! 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  New 
York  •  Philadelphia.  Division  of 
Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


■N  BOUpUfV  • 
**oo<icn 
errr. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


CROPS  FOR  PROCESSING 
USDA,  Oct.  11,  1943 

Late  summer  and  fall  vegetables  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  the  attention  of 
l>rccessors  through  September.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  8  important 
processing  vegetables  (gi’een  lima  beans, 
beets,  kraut  cabbage,  snap  beans,  sweet 
corn,  green  peas,  pimientos,  and  toma¬ 
toes)  for  which  estimates  have  been 
made  up  until  October  1  is  about  9  per 
cent  below  the  tonnage  of  those  vege¬ 
tables  harvested  in  1942.  However,  the 
quantity  in  prospect  for  this  season  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  pro¬ 
duction  by  59  per  cent. 

Cool  weather  was  not  uncommon  east 
ol  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  September, 
but  killing  frosts  were  confined  to  a  few 
local,  widely  scattered  areas  mostly  in 
the  northern  tier  of  States.  Damage  to 
processing  crops  was  relatively  unim¬ 
portant.  But  the  cool  weather  reduced 
the  yield  of  tomatoes  in  such  States  as 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Sweet  corn 
in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  was 
affected  in  a  similar  manner.  Yields  of 
cabbage  for  kraut  in  New  York,  Indiana, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  were  not  com¬ 
ing  up  to  early  season  expectations  but 
prospects  improved  for  canning  beets 
and  green  lima  beans. 


LIMA  BEANS — Production  of  33,760 
tons  of  green  lima  beans  for  freezing  and 
canning  in  1943  is  indicated  by  reports 
received  from  processors  giving  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  October  1  condition  of  the 
crop  and  probable  yield  per  acre.  The 
production  now  in  prospect  for  1943  is 
1 1  per  cent  less  than  the  1942  production 
cf  37,830  tons,  but  exceeds  the  10-year 
(1932-41)  average  production  of  21,780 
tons  by  55  per  cent. 

The  October  1  indicated  yield  for  1943 
of  961  pounds  per  acre  compares  with 


1,145  pounds  for  1942  and  an  average 
of  1,166  pounds  for  the  10-year  (1932- 
41)  period.  Harvesting  operations  were 
in  progress  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
through  September,  but  yields  were  not 
coming  up  to  early  season  expectations. 
However,  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  conditions  improved  late  in  the 
month  enough  to  more  than  offset  the 
decline  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

BEETS — Production  of  136,800  tons 
of  beets  for  canning  is  indicated  for  1943. 
This  October  1  indicated  production  is  4 
per  cent  above  the  1942  production  of 
132,100  tons,  but  is  more  than  twice  the 
10-year  (1932-41)  average  production  of 
56,300  tons. 

On  October  1  a  yield  of  7.08  tons  was 
indicated  for  1943.  This  compares  with 
7.85  tons  for  1942  and  an  average  of 
G.08  tons  for  the  10-year  (1932-41) 
period.  The  1943  yield  prospects  im¬ 
proved  during  September  in  all  impor¬ 
tant  States  except  New  Jersey. 


CABBAGE — Production  prospects  for 
kraut  cabbage  declined  about  18  per 
cent  during  September.  The  October  1 
indicated  production  of  132,400  tons  com¬ 
pares  with  161,300  tons  used  for  kraut 
manufacture  in  1942  and  159,900  tons, 
average  for  the  preceding  10-year  (1932- 
41)  period. 

The  October  1  indicated  yield  is  8.33 
tons  per  acre.  This  compares  with 
10.75  tons  obtained  in  1942  and  the  10- 
year  (1932-41)  average  annual  yield  of 
8.02  tons  per  acre.  In  New  York  State 
much  of  the  crop  was  maturing  with 
small-sized  heads,  and  the  resulting 
yield  per  acre  is  somewhat  lower  than 
was  obtained  in  1942,  but  not  far  from 
average.  Other  important  producing 
States  where  production  prospects  de¬ 
clined  during  September  include  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 


INDICATED  1!I43 

PRODUCTION  OF  CROPS  FOR 

PROCESSING 

PRODUCTION  (Tons) 

10-Yr.  Avk. 

1942 

1943 

( 1932-41 ) 

Indicated 

.  21,780 

37.830 

132,100 

33,760 

136,800 

Beets  . 

.  .'i6,300 

Cabbage,  kraut . 

.  l.'.9,900 

161.300 

132,400 

Snap  Beans  . 

.  91,(i00 

234,800 

241,800 

.  713,400 

1.281,300 

424,010 

1,201,600 

405,470 

Green  Peas  . 

.  229,.''.70 

Pimientos  (California,  Georgia) . 

.  17.770 

14.6.'.0 

10,660 

Tomatoes  . 

.  1.813,800 

3,166,700 

2.774,700 

3,104,120 

5,462,690 

4,937,190 

CORN — The  1943  sweet  corn  produc¬ 
tion  is  indicated  to  be  1,201,600  tons  for 
canning  and  freezing,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  received  from  processors  giving  the 
probable  yield  per  acre.  This  October  1 
indicated  production  is  6  per  cent  below 
the  1942  production  of  1,281,300  tons  but 
exceeds  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average 
production  of  713,400  tons  by  about  68 
per  cent. 

The  1943  indicated  yield  of  2.18  tons 
of  sweet  corn  per  acre  compares  with 
2.64  tons  harvested  in  1942  and  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  yield  for  the  preceding  10- 
year  (1932-41)  period  of  2.21  tons  per 
acre.  In  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebpska 
and  a  few  other  scattering  States  yields 
failed  to  come  up  to  earlier  expectations. 


PIMIENTOS— A  total  of  10,660  tons 
of  pimientos  is  in  prospect  for  process¬ 
ing  in  California  and  Georgia  in  1943. 
The  tonnage  in  prospect  on  October  1 
in  these  two  States  is  27  per  cent  less 
than  the  14,650  tons  harvested  in  1942 
and  40  per  cent  below  the  10-year  (1932- 
41)  average  production  of  17,770  tons. 
This  1943  prospective  production  is  the 
lowest  since  1933  when  only  7,750  tons 
were  harvested. 

The  October  1  indicated  yield  of  .97 
tons  per  acre  for  1943  compares  with 
1.28  tons  for  1942  and  an  average  of  1.32 
tons  for  the  10-year  (1932-41)  period. 
In  Georgia  a  prolonged  period  of  hot, 
dry  weather,  extending  from  mid-August 
until  late  in  September  practically  de¬ 
stroyed  the  crop  in  some  localized  areas 
and  greatly  reduced  the  fruiting  of 
plants  and  the  size  of  the  maturing  pep¬ 
pers  in  others.  On  the  relatively  small 
acreage  in  California,  prospects  contin¬ 
ued  favorable  through  September.  Har¬ 
vesting  is  expected  to  get  under  way  in 
October. 


TOMATOES — A  1943  production  of 
2,774,700  tons  of  tomatoes  for  proce.ssing 
is  indicated  by  reports  received  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
fanners  and  products  manufacturers  on 
the  October  1  condition  and  probable 
yield  per  acre.  This  is  a  reduction  of  3 
per  cent  from  the  tonnage  in  prospect 
on  September  1.  The  production  now 
in  prospect  is  12  per  cent  below  the  1942 
production  of  3,166,700  tons,  but  exv:eeds 
the"  10-year  (1932-41)  average  pi  iduc- 
tion  of  1,813,800  tons  by  53  per  cent. 
The  1943  indicated  yield  on  Octobc  1  is 
4.51  tons  per  acre.  This  compares  with 
5.27  tons  obtained  in  1942  and  an  'iver- 
age  yield  of  4.64  tons  per  acre  fc  ’  the 
10-year  (1932-41)  period.  During  Sep¬ 
tember,  yield  prospects  declined  in  nany 
of  the  late  producing  States  from  v^est- 
ern  New  York  westward  to  Illinoi  .  In 
the  Kentucky-Tennessee  ai-ea  and  the 
Ozarks  the  crop  failed  to  recover  from 
the  hot  summer  weather  and  the  pros¬ 
pective  yields  are  the  lowest  of  any  re¬ 
cent  year. 
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THE  CONSUMERS  FOOD  BUYING  PROBLEMS 


The  result  of  extensive  investigation — A  feature  every  food  producer  should  understand 
and  weigh — By  BETTER  PROFITS 


In  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  Octo¬ 
ber  4th  we  were  presented  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  survey  covering  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits  under  wartime 
conditions  in  this  country.  Probably  to 
many  of  us  marked  changes  disclosed 
came  as  a  surprise.  We  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  foreseen  all.  Of  even 
greater  interest  should  be  the  results, 
with  certain  summaries,  of  another  in¬ 
vestigation  among  1,800  shoppers  by  an 
advertising  agency  deeply  concerned  with 
the  position  of  lai’ge  manufacturers  of 
foods  during  these  times.  Inasmuch  as 
the  material  quoted  was  supplied  from 
private  files  formulated  only  for  use  by 
employees  no  credit  will  be  given  those 
supplying  authentic  material  in  our 
hands  but  it’s  authorship  will  be  willing¬ 
ly  disclosed  to  any  asking  privately  as 
to  its  source. 

For  your  complete  and  best  under¬ 
standing  of  this  presentation  you  should 
know  that  it  covered  not  only  the  1800 
shoppers  mentioned,  but  it  also  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  five  different  geographical 
areas  located  in  which  were  eleven  dif¬ 
ferent  cities.  As  might  be  expected,  in¬ 
ability  to  get  all  the  food  wanted  bothers 
all  interviewed.  In  addition,  one  out  of 
four  report  other  frequently  mentioned 
difficulties.  These  we  will  rank  in  the 
order  of  their  mention: 

Time  required  to  do  shopping. 

Delay  while  goods  are  checked. 

Not  enough  points  for  variety  of  food. 

Keeping  track  of  points. 

Making  points  come  out  even. 

Getting  most  value  for  the  least  points. 

Can’t  understand  rationing  system. 

Getting  greatest  vitamin  values  for 
number  of  points. 

Selecting  foods  to  use  correct  number 
of  points. 

Inconvenience  of  ration  books. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DIFFICULTIES: 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  some  products. 

Difficulty  in  getting  small  cans. 

Separating  rationed  and  unrationed 
foods. 

Trying  to  add  points  while  shopping. 

Combining  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
best  point  values. 

Trying  to  remember  coupon  expiration 
dates. 

Planning  menus. 

Remembering  to  take  ration  books. 

Hard  to  get  used  to. 

It  was  found  that  retail  grocers  were 
doing  something  about  all  these  difficul¬ 


ties.  Here’s  what  was  found: 

Has  number  of  points  marked  on 

products  .  30% 

Has  number  of  points  and  prices 
marked  on  goods .  13% 


Has  posted  list  of  point  values 

in  store  .  12% 

Has  grouped  all  rationed  goods 

together  .  11% 

Has  listed  points  and  prices  in 

newspapers  .  10% 

Has  number  of  points  posted  on 

shelves  .  7  % 

Has  charts  around  store .  6% 

Has  helpful  employees .  6% 

Has  explained  ration  system .  5% 

Has  been  very  patient  with  cus¬ 
tomers  .  4% 

Has  taken  coupons  from  books 

to  best  advantage .  3% 

Has  posted  expiration  dates  of 

coupons  .  3% 

Has  suggested  low  point  values 

to  customers  .  3% 

Has  separate  counter  for  point 
payment  .  3% 

OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS 
MENTIONS: 

Has  featured  low-point  articles. 


Has  more  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Distributed  circulars  with  money  and 
point  values. 

Has  information  booths  and  special 
clerks. 

Has  well  informed  store  personnel. 
Has  tags  or  stickers. 

Has  shown  point  reductions  promptly. 
Has  grouped  articles  of  same  point 
value. 

Has  been  courteous  in  phone  orders. 
This  survey,  conducted  among  1,800 
housewives,  uncovered  these  interesting 
trends  in  food  buying  habit  changes. 

FOODS  HOUSEWIVES  ARE  BUYING 
IN  INCREASED  QUANTITIES 
SINCE  RATIONING 

Per  Cent 
of  In¬ 
creased 


Food  Buying 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits .  64% 

Grain  Products .  23% 

(Macaroni,  rice,  cereals,  etc.) 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables .  11% 

Fish  .  11% 

Dairy  Products .  10% 

Poultry  .  9% 

Bakery  Goods .  5% 

Miscellaneous  Meats .  5% 

Syrups  .  4% 

Tea  and  Coffee .  3% 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables .  2% 

Frozen  Foods .  1% 

No  difference .  25% 


Quoting  from  the  survey,  “Note  the 
number  of  foods  that  are  high  in  vitamin 
content.  Actually  76%  say  they  are 
more  interested  in  the  vitamin  content 
of  foods  bought  under  rationing.”  Other 
major  findings  are,  59%  say  quality  is 


more  important  now  than  before  the  war. 
72%  say  price  is  more  important  than 
before  the  war.  A  collateral  question  re¬ 
vealed  that  price  is  now  about  equal  with 
convenience  of  location  as  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  trading  at  a  particular  store. 
With  chain  stores,  both  super  and  service 
types,  price  is  more  important  than  loca¬ 
tion.  56%  say  variety  is  more  important 
than  before  the  war.  32%  say  they  are 
doing  more  shopping  around  than  before 
the  war.  20%  say  they  have  changed 
regular  grocers,  37%  say  service  is  more 
important  than  oefore  the  war.  Only 
31%  say  that  present  service  is  worse 
than  pre-war  service. 

Let’s  see  how  we  may  tie  these  findings 
in  with  our  desires  to  maintain  friendly 
customer  relations  both  with  consumers 
and  retail  dealers  until  the  emergency  is 
past. 

Among  other  food  distributors,  Libby 
McNeil  &  Libby  have  supplied  generous¬ 
ly  to  all  wanting  them,  large  tables  of 
point  values  of  rationed  foods.  These 
have  been  kept  up  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  and  while  posted  have  served  as 
ever  present  reminders  of  the  quality  in 
Libby’s  100  Foods.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  in  these  columns  that  those  in 
a  position  to  do  so  ought  to  publicize  at 
every  opportunity  any  decline  in  point 
values  of  canned  foods.  This  has  not 
been  done  as  far  as  I  know  by  any  large 
advertiser  among  packers  of  foods  except 
as  distributors  who  may  be  paid  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  have  shown  current 
and  lower  point  values.  More  of  this 
should  be  done  every  time  points  change. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  local  advertising 
may  well  afford  to  publicize  point  ad¬ 
vances  in  an  attempt  to  reasonably  ex¬ 
plain  why  points  per  sales  unit  have  in¬ 
creased.  Any  one  can  understand  that 
a  weekly  red  point  value  of  16  points  per 
adult  is  all  used  when  a  pound  of  butter 
is  purchased,  but  they  are  much  less  apt 
to  understand  as  well  that  this  rais  •  in 
point  values  was  necessary  in  order  ihat 
available  supplies  will  cover  the  n  eds 
of  those  wanting  to  buy  butter  undei  the 
increased  point  values.  So  in  ca>  ned 
foods,  whenever  point  values  increas  we 
ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  explain  t<  the 
public  why  the  increases  are  necesr  ry. 

EXPLAIN  WHY! 

Large  and  small  canners  alike  ma  all 
supply  a  dealer’s  help  that  will  be  >ng 
appreciated  and  displayed  prominc  tly. 
Make  up  on  heavy  stock  a  form  “1  ED 
STAMPS  .  .  .  NOW  GOOD.  EXI  RE 
.  .  .  BLUE  STAMPS  .  .  .  NOW  G(  ID. 
EXPIRE  .  .  .. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  the  trouble,  up- 
ply  as  well  the  alphabetical  complen  nts 
for  the  legend  and  arrange  the  cai  '  so 
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th.  they  may  be  readily  inserted.  You 
wil  be  well  pleased  with  the  reception 
sue  a  help  will  receive. 

I  er  since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have 
urj.  d  all  canners  to  learn  well  the  vita- 
mii  content  of  their  product  and  to  tell 
the  vorld  in  no  uncertain  terms  about  it. 
You  will  note  the  percentage  of  consum¬ 
ers  iiore  interested  now  than  ever  in  the 
vitamin  content  of  foods,  76%.  This 
thn  ,  -quarters  of  the  possible  market  are 
well  worth  catering  to.  See  to  it  that 
you  do  your  part.  It’s  also  our  con- 
firnit  (1  opinion  that  long  after  the  guns 
have  ceased  firing  on  the  European  front 
at  least,  we  will  still  be  vitally  concerned 
with  the  vitamin  content  of  our  foods. 
As  long  as  this  seems  virtually  certain, 
let’s  get  the  story  on  our  labels  wherever 
we  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage.  Let  the  vitamin  content  be  a 
prominent  part  of  our  label  story.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  can’t  do  this  right  away,  but 
another  packing  season  will  be  here  be¬ 
fore  you  know  it.  Plan  now  to  get  this 
important  addition  on  your  labels  as  you 
buy  more. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  because  the  per¬ 
centage  of  folks  using  more  canned  foods 
than  before  the  war  seems  to  have  in¬ 
creased  but  little.  Canners  still  have  a 
little  edge  on  the  frozen  foods  people; 
both  have  been  handicapped  and  will  be 
for  some  time  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
supplies  with  which  to  go  aggressively 
after  more  business.  Next  to  the  large 


number  of  folks  interested  in  the  vitamin 
content  of  foods  today  we  find  59%  who 
are  more  interested  than  ever  in  the 
quality  of  foods.  Just  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  we  can  never  afford 
to  let  down  the  barriers  against  inferior 
quality  as  our  consumer  customers  have 
learned  to  know  it  under  our  labels. 
Packs  are  in  the  can  as  far  as  this  year 
is  concerned,  but  we  may  still  be  careful 
not  to  up-grade  any  stocks.  Sooner  or 
later  our  sins  will  find  us  out  if  we  do! 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  the  great 
increase  in  purchases  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  would  take  place,  but  I  am  not 
certain  by  any  means  that  this  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  can  all  be  accounted 
for  because  of  these  commodities  being 
unrationed.  Again,  tie  this  increase  in 
with  the  awakened  consciousness  of  the 
consumer  in  actual  food  values  and  un¬ 
der  anything  like  normal  conditions  of 
supply,  you  may  well  expect  to  get  a 
large  share  of  this  bu.siness  just  as  you 
once  did.  When  laying  your  merchandis¬ 
ing  plans,  remember  that  one-fourth  of 
the  housewives  of  the  country  have  not 
as  yet,  or  had  not  when  the  survey  was 
conducted,  changed  their  food  buying 
habits  materially  from  what  they  were 
before  the  war.  Here  is  a  potential  you 
should  go  after. 

Take  courage  fi’om  the  position  you 
find  yourselves  in  and  do  all  you  can  to 
maintain  it.  Suggestions  made  herein, 
if  carried  out  to  any  degree,  will  do  a  lot 


toward  insuring  continued  consumer  in¬ 
terest  and  continued  dealer  co-operation. 
More  than  this  you  may  not  reasonably 
hope  for  at  present. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  PROCESSING— 
1944  GOALS 

The  War  Food  Administration  has 
suggested  the  national  goals  for  vege¬ 
tables  for  processing  in  1944,  which  are 
now  before  the  State  War  Boards  for 
consideration  at  State  meetings  currently 
being  held.  Each  State  will  determine 
the  share  of  the  national  goal  of  the 
various  crops  it  can  produce.  A  final 
national  acreage  figure  will  then  be  de¬ 
termined  from  the  estimates  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  States.  Goals  suggested  by  WFA 
tor  vegetables  for  processing,  together 
with  last  year’s  planted  acreages,  fol¬ 
low: 


1944 

1943 

Commodity 

SuRRested 

Planted 

Acres 

Acres 

Corn,  sweet  . 

.  570,000 

550*150 

Peas,  Kreen  . 

.  510,000 

485,530 

Tomatoes  . 

.  615,800 

615,800 

Beans,  lima  . 

.  85,000 

70,250 

Beans,  snap  . 

.  190,000 

164,100 

Beets  . 

.  24,000 

19,320 

CabbaKe  for  kraut . 

.  20,000 

15,900 

Pickle  cucumbers . 

.  90,350 

90,350 

Pimientos  . 

.  11,510 

11,010 

Spinach  . 

.  63,000 

a38,770 

AsparaKUs  . 

.  45,340 

b46,670 

aEstimated.  bAcreaRe  for 

harvest  in 

1943. 

^de  IfcudA 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness, 
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Consult  this  Reference  Book 
Better  Canning  Plant  Equipment 
for  Better  Production  Ideas 
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35  Years  of 
Specicdized  Service 
in  the 

Prevention  of  Fires 
and 

Maintenance  of  Low 
Insurance  Costs 

for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


VicfolY  LABELS 

Utilize  70ur  stock  oi  old  labels  for  products  which 
you  no  longer  pack.  Block  out  portions  undesir¬ 
able  and  imprint  information  to  suit  your  particular 
need.  Or,  too,  print  a  1  color  label  on  the  reverse  side 
of  any  type  old  labels  you  may  have.  0\u  imprint 
department  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Conners  everywhere  are  finding  this  a  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  old  stocks  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  added  storage  space. 

EMERGENCY  or  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

PRINTED  1  COLOR  (BLUE  OR  BLACK) 

ON  8  HR.  DEUVERY 

WE  HAVE  A  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OF 

1  MILLION  LABELS  A  DAY 

—  LET  US  HELP  YOU  TODAY  — 

STANDARD  PRINTING  &  LITHD6RAPHING  CD. 

536-38-40-42-44  WEST  PRATT  STREET 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


"Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


/I  Gompleie 

Go44/iAe>  Ut 
Gati4iln(i 

A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


Size  6x9,  360pe9es,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stemped  in  Gold. 
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THE  CANNED 


S  MARKETS 


FOOD 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Reason  Why  Buyers  Feel  There  Are  Blocks 
of  Goods  Being  Withheld,  and  Why  This  Is 
So — Needless  Worries  About  War-End 
Stocks — The  Wholesale  Grocers’  View  of 
the  Situation. 

ROUTINE  —  The  canned  foods 
market  has  shown  no  change  from 
former  conditions,  and  is  reported 
as  “routine.”  Buyers  continue  to 
feel  that  there  must  be  good  stocks 
of  various  canned  items  still  in 
canners’  hands,  and  which  they 
contend  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
market  later,  to  their  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Maybe  so,  but  we  doubt  it, 
as  we  have  so  often  said,  and  given 
our  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

This  week  a  new  angle  turned 
up,  and  not  without  cause.  The 
Government  continues  to  report  a 
rather  good  crop  season,  as  you 
will  note  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
From  this  the  food  distributor  fig¬ 
ures  that  there  ought  to  be  good 
supplies,  or  at  least  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  supplies  than  they  are  getting. 

The  fly  in  this  ointment  is:  The 
Agriculture  Department  must,  of 
course,  consider  all  phases  of  its 
field,  and  then  lumping  together  the 
outcome  of  all  crops — animal  feeds 
and  non-food  crops — most  of  which 
teem  to  have  come  through  quite 
well,  and  then  adding  in  the  results 
of  i  aiming  crops,  which  all  know 
have  been  distressingly  short  of  ex¬ 
pet  !ations,  or  at  least  hopes  for  the 
yei. ',  the  final  figure  seems  quite 
sal  .  factory.  The  Maryland  Farm 
lea..ors  held  a  three-day  session  at 
Co.  ege  Park  this  week  and,  to 
bo  :  t  the  war  effort,  decided  upon 
an  .creast  of  7  per  cent  over  1943 
f  Cl  age,  in  field  crops,  corn,  soy- 
be,..iS,  etc.,  but  of  only  3  per  cent 
in  le  acreages  of  vegetables  for 
pr  -  essing  and  consumer  use. 
Hi  e  feed  has  always  held  prece¬ 
de.  e  over  human  food  in  all  Agr. 
coi  iderations,  and  they  so  far  out- 
ba;  nee  food  crops  that  food  crops 


suffer  in  the  statistics.  Especially 
is  this  so  of  canning  crops. 

And,  in  addition,  few  seem  to 
fully  realize  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  popular  demand  and  con¬ 
sumption,  due  to  the  high  war 
wages  and  almost  complete  employ¬ 
ment;  and  not  just  the  formerly 
considered  employment,  the  men  at 
work,  but  now  the  women  as  well. 
There  has  never  before  been  any¬ 
thing  like  this  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  nor  of  the  world,  for 
that  matter. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  Coast 
pear  pack.  It  turned  out  much 
better  than  earlier  figured  upon, 
yet  a  search  among  the  canners  for 
surplus  stocks,  now  at  the  close  of 
the  canning  season,  failed  to  find 
anything.  Where  did  they  go?  If 
it  were  a  free,  open  market  with 
the  sky  the  limit  on  prices,  it  would 
be  natural  for  the  canners  to  hold ; 
but  it  is  not,  and  hardly  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  added  profit,  in  the  months 
cr  years  to  come. 

And  this  remark  leads  us  to  an 
interesting  pronouncement  by  the 
National  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  given  at  the  end 
of  this  Review.  Even  if  the  war 
did  suddenly  end — that  could  only 
be  in  Europe,  as  no  one  expects  an 
early  ending  of  the  Japanese  war — 
there  will  be  a  continuing  demand 
for  all  kind  of  foods,  to  feed  the 
starved-out  nations  for  at  least  a 
full  year  and  possibly  for  three  or 
four  years.  It  will  put  our  country 
to  its  severest  test  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  we  think  there  is 
mighty  slim  chance  that  huge 
blocks  of  foods  will  ever  be  thrown 
back  on  the  market,  nor  a  break  in 
market  prices  that  will  be  harm¬ 
ful.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  engi¬ 
neered  in  the  foolish  manner 
shown  at  the  close  of  World  War 
I :  to  suddenly  end  the  inflation 
period  by  cutting  the  prices  on  all 
manner  of  goods  to  a  half  or  less 
than  the  then  ruling  prices.  Our 
war  heads  expect  the  war  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  late  in  ’45! 


But  the  Association’s  summary 
is  well  worth  reading  and  con¬ 
sidering. 

And  so,  in  the  absence  of  price 
fluctuations,  or  rise  and  fall  of  de¬ 
mand,  we  give  you  the  article 
above  referred  to. 

OPERATING  POLICIES 

National- American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  under  the  caption 
“Let’s  Not  Be  Caught  Napping,”  bulle¬ 
tins  the  jobbing  trade  as  follows: 

“One  of  NAWGA’s  executives,  pon¬ 
dering  the  future,  as  all  merchants  are 
and  must  these  days,  warns  ‘Let’s  not  be 
caught  napping.’  Because  of  the  many 
and  determining  unknown  factors,  no 
one  at  this  time  may  forecast  or  answer 
regarding  the  futui-e  with  any  degree  of 
sati.sfaction. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  unknown  fac¬ 
tors,  any  one  of  which  might  be  decisive: 
(a)  How  long  will  the  war  last?  (b) 
What  policy  will  Congress  legislate  re¬ 
garding  distribution  of  Government  sur¬ 
plus  foods,  which  are  bound  to  be  large? 
(c)  What  will  the  price  level  be  when 
hostilities  cease?  (d)  What  will  be 
price  and  ration  control  policies  after 
cessation  of  hostilities?  (e)  How  exten¬ 
sively  have  housewives  piled  up  hoarded 
goods,  or  used  up  goods  legitimately  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  full  use  of  ration 
stamps?  (f)  How  large  are  the  inven¬ 
tories  in  homes  representing  foods  pre¬ 
served  from  the  20,000,000  victory  gar¬ 
dens  of  1943?  (g)  To  what  extent  will 
suppliers  have  excess  stocks  on  hand 
that  they  have  not  wanted  to  move  un¬ 
der  wartime  conditions,  but  which  they 
will  want  to  dispose  with  the  return  of 
peace?  (h)  To  what  extent  will  food 
buying  per  person  be  reduced  when  con¬ 
sumers  can  buy  semi-luxury  goods,  such 
as  automobiles,  household  appliances, 
modern  homes,  etc.? 

“Up  to  now,  informed  students -are 
not  greatly  perturbed  about  the  food 
price  level,  particularly  as  applied  to  so- 
called  dry  groceries.  However,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prices  of  the  late  ’30s, 
which  can  probably  be  taken  as  some¬ 
thing  near  normal,  prices  are  up,  even 
on  dry  groceries.  NAWGA’s  members 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  fig¬ 
ures,  furnished  by  two  wholesale  grocers, 
who  keep  their  own  running  price  in¬ 
dices  of  typical  items  they  sell.  Their 
records  show  the  following: 

Date  House  No  1  Hou.se  No.  2 


January,  1941.... 

100 

100.11 

July,  1941  . 

112 

107.009 

July,  1942  . 

128 

134.73 

July,  1943  . 

134 

139.59 
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“However,  if  inflationists,  under  cover 
of  such  phrases  as  ‘Give  us  the  right  to 
get  a  fair  price  on  the  open  market,’ 
achieve  their  objectives  and  they  are  un¬ 
able,  when  peace  comes,  to  force  Con¬ 
gress  to  subsidize  their  inflated  prices, 
then  merchants  will  be  faced  with  defla¬ 
tion  incomparably  more  destructive  than 
that  which  destroyed  so  many  after 
World  War  I  and  in  the  ’30s. 


“Wholesale  grocers  have  a  peculiarly 
acute  interest  in  inflation  as  they  must 
buy  foods  at  time  of  processing  and  store 
them  until  the  time  of  consumption.  As 
the  Department  of  Commerce  itself  has 
pointed  out,  the  wholesale  grocer,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  in  a  most  vulnerable  position 
when  prices  drop  abruptly.  In  sellers’ 
markets,  processors  are  able  to  protect 
their  positions,  to  a  degree,  by  selling 
for  future  delivery.  Surely,  no  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  has  forgotten  the  famous 
‘F.O.P.’  contracts  of  World  War  I,  when 
buyers,  then  without  the  protection  of  an 
OPA,  in  order  to  get  necessary  foods 
were  required  to  sign  contracts  ‘Firm 
On  Price’;  that  is,  agi’ee  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  pay  whatever  price  the  indi¬ 
vidual  seller  named,  when  he  was  ready 
to  deliver  and  announced  his  opening 
prices.  Surely,  no  wholesale  grocer  has 
forgotten  those  days  when  any  number 
of  items  were  ‘unprocurable’  until  the 
day  the  primary  markets  started  to  break 
— when  goods  immediately  started  mov¬ 
ing  forward  by  trainloads  to  wholesalers 
under  contract  at  high,  firm  prices.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  certain  goods  are  in  very  shoi't 
supply  and  practically  all  buyers  would 
feel  themselves  fortunate  merely  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  offering.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
great  discrimination  should  be  used  by 
each  individual  buyer  exercising  his  own 
independent  business  judgment,  because 
in  one  form  or  another,  either  in  the 
hands  of  Government  or  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  we  have  large  re¬ 
serve  stockpiles  in  this  country  even 
today. 

“While  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time 
to  forecast  the  future  and  outline  poli¬ 
cies,  to  which  the  trade  in  general  might 
adhere  with  some  comfort,  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  simple  to  state  the  objective  that 
every  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  should 
have  in  mind,  and  is:  ‘Let  each  merchant 
so  conduct  his  buying  and  selling  that 
when  the  now  sellers’  market  becomes  a 
buyers’  market  that  each  one  of  them 
can,  without  too  much  loss,  start  selling 
as  promptly  as  possible  on  replacement 
values,  rather  than  cost.’  It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  mighty  and  constructive 
achievement  if,  contra  to  the  difficulty 
independents  had  following  World  War 
I  in  getting  on  to  the  policy  of  selling 
at  replacement  rather  than  cost,  they 
could  this  time  promptly  readjust  to  sell¬ 
ing  on  a  replacement  value.  Chain 
stores  and  super  markets  have  already 
rnnounced  their  plans,  which  are  all 
based  upon  appealing  to  the  consumer 
on  that  highly  competitive  price  basis.’’ 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Jobbers  Still  Feel  There  Must  Be  Blocks  of 
Goods  Held  by  Canners — But  Few  Offerings 
— Tomatoes  Seem  Short  Everywhere — Better 
Deliveries  of  Corn — Good  Demand  for  Peas 
— Less  Interest  in  Beans — Consumers  to  Get 
But  Few  Limas — Salmon  Arriving — Shrimp 
Canners  Just  About  Meet  Government  Re¬ 
quirements — Citrus  Canners  Booking  Some 

Futures — Hoping  for  Fruits. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  October  14,  1943. 

THE  SITUATION — With  shipments 
of  new  packs  reaching  distributors 
in  moderate  volume,  the  search  for 
additional  merchandise  goes  on 
apace,  but  as  has  been  the  case  for 
some  weeks  past,  offerings  con¬ 
tinue  extremely  short.  Jobbers, 
nevertheless,  are  holding  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  some  fair  blocks  of  1943 
packs  are  still  held  in  canners’ 
warehouses,  and  expect  that  some 
of  these  goods  will  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  market  at  the 
year-end,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  more  in¬ 
terest  is  being  shown  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  effects,  marketwise,  of  an 
early  termination  of  hostilities,  the 
trade  in  general  is  not  disposed  to 
restrict  inventories  in  the  belief 
that  any  early  collapse  by  the  Axis 
powers  can  be  looked  for.  Holdings 
of  most  jobbers  are  sufficient  for 
prompt  and  nearby  requirements, 
but  continued  concern  is  expressed 
over  shortages  of  some  staples  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  1944  packing  operations. 
Hence,  the  jobbing  trade  is  still 
definitely  interested  in  further 
building  up  inventories. 

TOMATOES  —  Jobbers  are  still 
seeking  additional  supplies  of 
standards  and  extra  standards  in 
the  Tri-States,  but  the  market  re¬ 
mains  virtually  bare  of  offerings. 
The  pack  in  New  York  State  is 
definitely  short,  and  buyers  have 
met  with  little  success  in  bringing 
out  offerings  from  the  Mid-West. 
Some  trading  is  currently  under 
way  on  California  tomatoes,  it  is 
reported,  and  Coast  goods  will 
probably  move  eastward  in  better 
volume  in  the  near  future. 

CORN — Corn  deliveries  are  shap¬ 
ing  up  fairly  well,  and  there  is  less 


buying  pressure  on  this  item  th^n 
is  the  case  with  some  other  ve-  a- 
tables.  Distributors  are  waiti  ig 
until  they  have  their  shipmei  ts 
against  earlier  contracts  actually 
in  hand  before  deciding  upon  auy 
additional  buying  activity  on  this 
item. 

PEAS — There  is  a  continued  go.  id 
demand  for  peas,  particularly  ex¬ 
tra  standards,  but  it  is  evident  that 
jobbers  will  have  to  look  to  the 
resale  market  for  additional  sup¬ 
plies  at  this  time.  Notwithstanding 
reports  of  substantial  unsold  stocks 
in  canners’  hands  in  the  Mid-West, 
none  of  these  goods  (if  they  exist) 
seem  to  be  finding  their  way  onto 
the  market. 

BEANS — Buying  interest  on  green 
beans  has  eased  off  a  little  during 
the  past  week,  although  buyers 
would  not  be  averse  to  adding  to 
their  holdings  of  green  beans  if 
any  should  make  their  appearance 
on  the  market. 

BEETS — Jobbers  are  looking  for 
additional  supplies  of  new  pack 
beets,  but  canners  have  not  yet  in¬ 
dicated  what  they  will  be  able  to 
deliver  on  forward  orders,  and  no 
spot  trade  can  be  looked  for  until 
this  situation  has  been  clarified. 

LIMAS — It  looks  as  though  the 
civilian  trade  would  get  little  or  no 
lima  beans  from  the  Eastern  pack 
this  season.  Jobbers  are  showing 
concern  over  the  situation,  but 
have  thus  far  been  unable  to  get 
any  definite  information  on  pos¬ 
sible  deliveries. 

SALMON — Shipments  of  salmon 
are  coming  forward  from  the  Coast 
in  better  volume,  and  the  acute 
shortage  on  this  item  in  the  loc  il 
market  has  been  considerably  le- 
lieved.  Considerable  quantities  <  f 
Alaska  pack  are  scheduled  to  cor  e 
forward  during  the  next  sever  il 
weeks,  further  easing  the  supp  y 
situation  here. 

SARDINES — Canner  offerings  f 
Maine  sardines  are  still  out  of  t  e 
picture,  with  an  occasional  resa  e 
lot  making  its  appearance,  ho’  - 
ever.  Reports  from  California  th  s 
week  indicate  that  the  sardine  pa  ^ 
is  running  behind  expectations,  :  i- 
though  canners  are  hopeful  th  t 
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p.  Auction  will  take  a  turn  for  the 
b(  er  before  the  season  closes. 

HRIMP — Reports  from  the  Gulf 
ar‘  to  the  effect  that  Government 
re  lirements  from  the  new  pack 
ha » e  just  about  been  met,  and  can- 
ners  are  thus  in  a  position  to  turn 
to  he  civilian  market  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  balance  of  their  packs. 
Th.  re  is  a  good  demand  reported, 
and  orders  now  in  sight  are  report¬ 
ed  more  than  adequate  to  absorb 
the  quantities  which  packers  will 
be  able  to  offer  trade  interests. 

TUNA — The  delivery  situation 
has  shown  further  improvement, 
with  both  lightmeat  and  whitemeat 
coming  forward  in  better  volume. 
While  overall  supplies  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fully  take  care  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  the  supply  situation  is  con¬ 
siderably  improved  over  that  of  re¬ 
cent  months. 

CITRUS — Canners  in  Florida  and 
Texas  are  booking  futures  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  coming  season’s  pack  will  move 
on  the  basis  of  ceiling  prices  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  the  canned  product  at  the 
close  of  the  past  season.  Any  in¬ 
creased  packing  costs  accruing  to 
the  canners,  it  is  reported,  will  be 
offset  by  a  Government  subsidy 
program. 

CANNED  FRUITS  —  Distributors 
have  been  pleasantly  surprised  by 
their  allotments  of  fruit  cocktail 
from  the  new  pack,  and  this  fruit 
will  be  in  relatively  good  supply 
this  season. . . .  There  is  still  a  good 
demand  for  peaches,  however,  and 
jobbers  are  looking  for  additional 
supi^Ues  to  eke  out  their  sharply  re- 
stri(  U‘d  deliveries  from  canners  in 
Calif  >rnia  and  the  Northwest.  .  .  . 
Deli  .'I’ies  of  pears  are  scheduled 


to  be  announced  by  Coast  packers 
in  the  immediate  future,  with  cur¬ 
rent  indications  of  rather  drastic 
cuts  in  allocations.  ...  A  good  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  apple  sauce  is  re¬ 
ported,  with  the  pack  situation  im¬ 
proved  by  Government  regulations 
diverting  lower  grade  apples  from 
the  new  crops  for  processing.  .  .  . 
Northwestern  canned  prunes  have 
sold  in  good  volume  locally.  .  .  . 
Buyers  here  are  looking  for  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  of  r.  s.  p.  cherries, 
and  are  combing  the  resale  market 
in  an  effort  to  augment  their  hold¬ 
ings  on  this  item. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

The  Buyers  Continue  to  Come — Now  Seek 
Tomatoes — A  Good  Pack  of  Pears  Has  Cone 
— Mixed  Fruit  Popular — Fish  in  Heavy  De¬ 
mand  by  the  Government — The  Prices — 
West  Coast  Notes. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  14,  1943. 

BUYERS  AND  BUYERS — California 
canners  and  their  selling  agents 
continue  to  receive  personal  visits 
from  buyers  who  seem  to  feel  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  pick  up  ad¬ 
ditional  lots  of  canned  foods  by 
making  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  buyers 
flocked  here  in  an  effort  to  get  ad¬ 
ditional  quantities  of  canned  fruits, 
and  most  of  the  later  arrivals  have 
added  tomatoes  to  their  list  of 
wanted  merchandise.  Some  of  these 
are  from  sections  of  the  country 
where  tomatoes  are  normally  an 
outstanding  crop.  Their  purchases 
are  reported  to  be  exceedingly  lim¬ 
ited,  some  advising  that  they  were 


going  home  without  having  been 
able  to  buy  a  case  of  canned  fruits, 
vegetables  or  fish. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  packing 
season  here  is  moving  along  in 
good  shape,  with  everything  satis¬ 
factory  except  the  labor  supply. 
Canners  are  making  appeals 
through  the  press,  and  other  agen¬ 
cies,  for  workers  but  with  limited 
success.  Many  volunteers  change 
their  mind  when  they  learn  that 
ihe  cannery  workers’  union  insists 
on  the  payment  of  a  weekly  fee  for 
the  privilege  of  working.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  tomatoes  going  into 
puree  and  paste  continues  high 
and  the  season  has  reached  a  point 
where  but  little  solid  pack,  or  even 
standards  can  be  expected.  Can¬ 
ners  generally  are  reporting  that 
tomatoes  have  run  to  rather  poor 
color  this  season  and  with  cooler 
nights  at  hand  this  condition  is  not 
expected  to  change.  Quantities  of 
puree  are  being  packed  this  season 
in  5-gallon  containers,  with  can¬ 
ners  having  to  contact  the  few  who 
made  use  of  these  last  year  to  get 
ceiling  prices. 

FRUITS — The  naming  of  prices 
on  canned  fruits  continues  to  be 
postponed  by  several  of  the  larger 
operators,  although  it  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  lists  would  be  issued  by 
this  time.  Most  of  the  large  pack¬ 
ers  have  allotted  the  portions  of 
their  packs  not  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  their  regular  trade,  but 
the  smaller  packers  who  have  al¬ 
ways  sold  wherever  they  could  find 
a  buyer  seem  to  be  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  too.  A  good  pack  of  pears  was 
made,  but  the  local  market  was 
combed  recently  without  any  being 
located.  To  some  brokers  it  is 


A  Iways  Dependable  ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 
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quite  a  mystery  just  where  packs 
tor  the  civilian  trade  have  gone. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  the  large  re¬ 
tail  grocery  chains  may  hold  the 
answer. 

Figures  on  the  cling  peach  pack 
will  probably  not  be  released  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  is  now 
generally  understood  that  at  least 
10,000,000  cases  were  packed,  or  a 
little  more  than  seemed  likely  for  a 
time.  In  instances  where  packers 
have  come  out  with  prices  on  some 
items  packed  early  in  the  season, 
prices  seem  to  vary  to  an  unusual 
degree.  For  example,  one  firm  is 
making  a  quotation  of  $8.25  on 
Solid  Pack  Pie  Apricots,  while  an¬ 
other  operating  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  lists  this  item  at  $10.06. 

CORN — The  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  brought  out  prices 
on  Mid-West  cream  style  corn  at 
$1.21  for  Golden  Bantam,  Tiny 
Kernel  and  Country  Gentleman  in 
■•he  No.  2  tall  size.  This  is  for  ship¬ 
ment  f.  o.  b.  Rochelle,  Ill. 

MIXED  FRUIT — has  come  in  for 
considerable  attention  this  season 
to  supplement  fruit  cocktail  and 
fruits  for  salad.  This  is  made  up 
of  diced  pears  and  peaches,  with 
the  addition  of  whole  grapes,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  packed 
at  a  time  when  these  three  fruits 
are  at  their  prime.  Canners  are 
being  advised  that  if  mushy  fruit 
is  used,  or  if  use  is  made  of  odds 
and  ends,  the  product  must  be  lab¬ 
eled  “chopped,”  instead  of  “diced.” 

FISH — Considerable  Pacific  Coast 
canned  fish  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Government  of  late,  with 
Alaska  salmon  accounting  for  a 
sizeable  part  of  the  business. 
Prices  on  Alaska  reds  have  ranged 
from  $14.88  a  case  to  $15.14  for 
No.  1  tails.  Copper  River  sockeyes 
have  sold  as  high  as  $14.95.  Alaska 
pinks  have  been  taken  in  consider¬ 
able  volume  at  prices  ranging  from 
$7.92  to  $8.15,  with  chums  at  $7.52 
to  $7.68.  Oregon  Chinooks  have 
moved  at  $12.98  for  cases  of  48 
halves  flat.  California  pilchards 
have  sold  at  $4.75  per  case  for  No. 
1  ovals,  packed  with  tomato  sauce 
and  $3.68  for  natural.  Washington 
minced  clams  have  been  taken  at 
88.95  a  case  for  Vl>s  Rnd  California 
tuna  at  $26.49  for  No.  1  tails,  fancy 


white  meat.  Fancy  light  meat 
tuna  has  sold  at  $20.89. 

The  Puget  Sound  salmon  pack 
for  the  season  to  October  2 
amounted  to  107,578  cases,  or 
about  one-third  of  that  of  1941  to 
a  corresponding  date.  Pink  salmon 
made  up  59,720  cases  of  the  pack, 
with  red  or  sockeye  salmon  but 
19,832  cases  of  the  total. 

The  sardine  pack  in  California 
received  a  boost  when  operations 
got  under  way  in  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  State  on  October  1. 
Fishermen  brought  in  heavy 
catches  and  canneries  went  into 
Heavy  production  at  once.  Land¬ 
ings  at  San  Pedro  amounted  to 
22,000  tons  the  first  week. 

California  mackerel  and  tuna 
landings  in  August,  the  last  month 
lor  Vt^hich  complete  figures  are 
available,  amounted  to  29,095,068 
pounds,  against  17,723,078  pounds 
tor  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  Catches  of  albacore  and 
mackerel  were  especially  heavy 
and  went  largely  to  canners.  For 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
catches  of  mackerel  and  tuna 
amounted  to  89,378,617  pounds, 
compared  with  75,765,633  pounds 
a  year  earlier,  suggesting  a  good 
gain  in  the  canned  output. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 

HERBERT  E.  GRAY,  President  and  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  the  Barron-Gray  Packing 
Company,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  at  San  Francisco 
October  5.  He  is  taking  over  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  of  Carl  N.  Lovegren,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  post  in  Washington 
of  Chief  of  the  Pricing  Division  for 
Processed  Foods  in  the  OPA.  Preston 
McKinney  was  re-elected  to  his  old 
position  as  Executive  Vice-President, 
but  at  his  request  this  v/ill  be  only  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  roster  of 
Vice-Presidents,  occasioned  by  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Mr.  Gray  to  the  higher  post, 
Merritt  A.  Clevenger  was  made  a  Vice- 
President,  this  to  become  effective  No¬ 
vember  15.  For  the  past  year  and  a 
half  Mr.  Clevenger  has  been  a  Pacific 
Region  Director  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration,  and  before  then  was  in 
charge  of  purchase  operations  in  the 
elevation  Western  States  for  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Administration.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Indiana,  he  has  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  farm  and  food  work.  Joining  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture,  he 
became  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods, 


Standards  and  Marketing.  Later  he 
joined  the  Federal  service  and  for  a 
lime  was  purchase  representative  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Alfred  W.  Eames,  President  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  re¬ 
mains  a  Vice-President  of  the  Canners 
League,  as  does  also  Major  W.  S.  Everts. 
Miss  Sylvia  Kempton  remains  as  Secre- 
tai’y,  and  A.  R.  Plummer  as  Treasurer. 

THE  VENUS  PACKING  COMPANY  has 
taken  over  all  equipment  and  fixtures  of 
the  Pacific  Processing  &  Dehydrating 
Co.,  516  West  Vernon  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  prepared  in  the 
plant  of  the  Watsonville  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Watsonville,  Calif.,  are  being 
quick  frozen  in  an  adjoining  plant  erect¬ 
ed  by  Secondo  &  Varni.  The  fruit  sea¬ 
son  was  largely  at  an  end,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  apples,  when  the  freezer  was 
completed,  but  it  is  planned  to  handle  a 
complete  line  next  year. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

The  Question  of  Dried  Foods — An  Old 
World  Product — Pack  Lags  Behind  Last 
Year — The  Prices. 

By  “Bayou” 

DRIED  FOODS — In  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  an  editorial  in  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade  of  October  11, 1943,  the 
editor  calls  attention  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Agricultural  Department 
urging  canners  to  add  dried  foods 
as  an  additional  line  in  their 
plants,  because  of  their  experience 
in  the  growing  of  the  raw  products 
and  later  handling. 

This  is  a  point  well  taken  be¬ 
cause  with  the  increased  shortage 
of  tin,  the  canneries  may  later  have 
to  greatly  curtail  their  operations 
on  account  of  not  having  cans  nor 
glasses  to  pack  their  product. 
Whereas  if  they  were  equipped  to 
turn  out  dried  foods  they  could 
continue  to  operate  as  long  as  the 
raw  product  was  available. 

Our  country  for  some  reason  or 
other  has  been  a  very  poor  con¬ 
sumer  of  dried  foods  and  wh\  is 
hard  to  explain.  Except  that  i  os- 
sibly  cold-storage  facilities  and  he 
canning  of  food  was  quickly  i  nd 
extensively  developed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  enabled  us  to  get  fnosh 
frozen  foods  and  deliciously  re''dy 
to  serve  canned  foods  the  yar 
round  and  the  American  housewife 
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ha-;  never  had  to  turn  to  dried 
foods  for  her  table  like  in  the  other 
countries. 

iii  the  European  countries  there 
IS  a  big  consumption  of  dried  and 
also  smoked  foods,  especially  sea- 
lood.  The  Asiatic  race  probably 
consumes  more  dried  food  than  any 
other  race,  and  it  is  a  delicacy  with 
them. 

For  many  years  a  colony  on  the 
Louisiana  coast  made  a  living  dry¬ 
ing  shrimp  by  the  sun  on  large 
platforms  during  the  shrimp  sea¬ 
son.  These  they  gathered  in  sacks 
when  dried  and  shipped  them  to 
China  and  Japan,  which  was  the 
only  market  for  them. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the 
production  of  dried  foods  in  this 
country  has  been  the  lack  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  here,  but  with  our  Government 
purchasing  large  quantities  of 
dried  food,  this  drawback  is  now 
overcome  and  a  good  outlet  estab¬ 
lished,  so  it  is  hoped  that  the  pack¬ 
ers  will  pay  heed  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  and 
later  profit  by  their  foresighted¬ 
ness. 

PRODUCTION,  CANNING  AND  PRICES 
— The  production  of  shrimp  in¬ 
creased  in  Mississippi  and  Galves¬ 
ton  this  past  week,  but  decreased 
in  Louisiana  and  Alabama. 

There  were  less  oysters  produced 
in  Louisiana  this  past  week,  but 
more  in  Biloxi  and  Alabama. 

The  production  of  hard  crabs  in¬ 
creased  in  Louisiana. 

Of  the  6,503  barrels  of  shrimp 
produced  in  Louisiana,  Alabama 
and  liiloxi  this  past  week,  the  fac- 
torie  received  4,721  barrels,  which 
enallod  them  to  turn  out  a  fair 
pad- 

T.'Ue  canneries  in  Louisiana, 
Mis  ssippi,  Alabama,  Texas  and 
Ge('  ;ia  operating  under  the  Sea¬ 


food  Inspection  Service  of  the  U. 
S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
reported  that  for  the  week  ending 
October  2,  1943,  19,482  cases  of 
shrimp  were  canned,  which 
brought  up  the  pack  for  the  season 
to  227,845,  5,914  less  cases  than 
were  packed  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

CANNED  SHRIMP  QUOTATIONS 
Prices  of  canned  shrimp  in  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  plain  No.  1 
standard  tins,  f.  o.  b.  point  of  pro¬ 
duction,  as  reported  by  Gulf  Coast 
packers.  Price  per  dozen. 

Oct.  1, 


Wet  Pack  1943 

Small  .  $2.70 

Medium  .  2.80 

Large .  2.95 

Jumbo  .  3.05 

Above  7  oz.  basis. 

Dry  Pack 

Small  .  $2.80 

Medium  .  2.90 

Large .  3.05 

Jumbo  .  3.15 


Above  6VL>  oz.  basis. 

CANNED  OYSTER  QUOTATIONS 
Oct.  1,  1943 — 7V-»  oz.  basis,  $3.35 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oct.  1,  1942 — 5  oz.  basis,  $1.90- 
2.00  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CATCH  NITROGEN  BEFORE 
IT  GETS  AWAY 

How  would  you  like  to  have  several 
hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  increase 
yields  on  your  farm  next  year,  and  get 
it  free?  It’s  yours  just  for  picking  it  up, 
if  you  hurry  and  plant  a  cover  crop,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Joffe,  soil  chem¬ 
ist  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Tests  Dr.  Joffe  has  made  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  farm  show  that  because 
of  the  drought  this  summer,  there  is 
nitrogen  equal  to  400  to  500  pounds  of 


nitrate  of  soda  in  the  upper  four  to  six 
inches  of  every  acre.  And  this  is  true  of 
practically  all  soils  which  were  in  the 
drought  area  except  those  which  are  very 
sandy.  Dr.  Joffe  says.  The  nitrogen,  he 
explains,  has  accumulated  as  the  result 
of  the  upward  movement  of  water  from 
soil  depths  pumped  by  the  intense  heat 
during  the  drought. 

“Cover  crops  will  pick  up  this  nitro¬ 
gen,”  Dr.  Joffe  says,  “and  the  earlier 
you  plant  them  the  better,  for  nitrogen 
will  stay  in  those  upper  four  to  six 
inches  until  about  mid-November.  Then 
it  will  begin  to  move  down  into  the 
ground  waters  again.  Cover  crops  will 
prevent  nitrates  from  leaching  away, 
and  there’s  still  time  to  plant  cover  crops 
if  you  choose  wheat  or  rye. 

“Nitrogen  is  precious  these  days,  since 
it  is  essential  to  both  the  production  of 
food  and  munitions,”  Dr.  Joffe  reminds 
farmers.  “Curtailment  of  this  element 
for  use  as  fertilizer  last  spring  caused 
anxiety  among  many  growers.  Don’t  let 
what  is  already  in  the  soil  leach  away.” 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


OCTOBER  21,  1943— Fall  Meeting, 
Ozark  Canners  Association,  Colonial 
Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

OCTOBER  29,  1943— Twelfth  Annual 
Meeting,  Florida  Canners  Association, 
Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

OCTOBER  29-30,  1943  —  Eastern 

Meeting,  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

NOVEMBER  3-5,  1943— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

NOVEMBER  8-9,  1943— Mid- Western 
Meeting,  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau, 
Medina  Club,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOVEMBER  8-9,  1943— Meeting, 

Canning  Industry  Advisory  Committee. 

NOVEMBER  10-11,  1943— Planning 
Conference,  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1943— Fall  Meet¬ 
ing,  Indiana  Canners  Association,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  9-10,  1943— 58th  Annual 
Meeting,  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


OR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
ANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


eOUIPMENT 


HE  HJRTxnnEiD*  Westm/ns ter. Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


For  speedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

'*Th9y  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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CANNED  FOODS  CEILING  PRICES 


Dollars  and  cents  ceilings  at  the  canner  level  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  respective  regulations 
as  stated.  All  prices  are  maximum,  per  dozen  cans,  f.o.b. 
cannery,  unless  otherwise  specified,  subject  to  customary  dis¬ 
counts  and  differentials  to  purchasers  of  different  classes. 


CANNED  CORN 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


Whole  Grain,  all  varieties  Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV 


Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.36 

1.31 

1.386 

1.29 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.31 

1.26 

1.336 

1.24 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.236 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

6.96 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

No.  10  .  6.80 

Cream  Style,  except  Ever  Gr.  and  Narrow  Gr. 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.236 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

6.96 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.136 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.01 

.96 

1.086 

.94 

No.  10  . 

Cream  Style,  Evergreen 

.  6.30 

and  Narrow  Grain 

6.06 

6.40 

4.96 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  .... 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.136 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

12-ounce  vacuum  .... 

. .  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

No.  10  . 

.  6.66 

6.30 

6.66 

6.20 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.01 

.96 

1.036 

.94 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

4.96 

Substandards :  2’s, 

10c ;  lO’s,  60c  per  dozen 

less 

than  maximum 

prices  1 

standard  grade. 


Region  I — ^Maine,  New  Hampshire. 

Region  II — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  that  portion  of  Idaho  not  included  in 
Region  III. 

Region  III — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Southwestern  Idaho 
(Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties). 

Region  IV — All  States  not  included  in  Regions  I,  II,  and  III. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV  Region  V 


Fancy  (A)  No.  2......  1.326  1.30  1.226  1.26  1.276 

No.  2%  .  1.776  1.76  1.676  1.70  1.726 

No.  10  .  6.30  6.20  6.86  6.96  6.06 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2  1.126  1.10  1.026  1.06  1.076 

No.  2%  .  1.60  1.476  1.40  1.426  1.46 

No.  10  . .  6.36  6.26  4.90  6.00  6.10 

Std.  (C)  No.  2......«  1.026  1.00  .926  .96  .976 

No.  2%  .  1.376  1.36  1.276  1.30  1.326 

No.  10  .  4.86  4.76  4.40  4.60  4.60 


Substandards:  2*8,  10c;  2^’s,  17%c;  lO’s,  60c  per  dozen  less  than  maximum 
prices  for  standard  grade. 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  (all  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  not  included  in  Region  II). 

Region  II — Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
(Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York, 
(Cumberland,  Adams,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties). 

Region  III — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Region  IV — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

Region  V — Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  2,  3-6-43) 


Florida 
(xovt.  Other 

Texas 

Govt.  Other 

West  C 'ast 
Govt.  Other 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Natural . 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17%  1.22% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.46 

2.66 

2.46 

2.66 

2.70 

2.80 

No.  10  . 

4.86 

6.00 

4.86 

6.00 

6.46 

6.G0 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Natural.... 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.86 

2.46 

2.35 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . . 

4.66 

4.80 

4.65 

4.80 

6.26 

6.40 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Natural.... 

.97%  1.02% 

.97%  1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.25 

2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.46 

4.60 

4.46 

4.60 

6.06 

6.20 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Sweetened.... 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.85 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.16 

6.00 

6.16 

6.60 

6.75 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.66 

2.76 

No.  10  . 

4.80 

4.95 

4.80 

4.96 

6.40 

6.66 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.80 

2.40 

2.30 

2.40 

2.66 

2.66 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

6.20 

6.36 

CANNED  FISH 


OYSTERS  (MPR  328,  Amendment  1,  3-23-43) 


East 

South 

West  Coast 

Govt.  Other 

Govt.  Other 

Govt.  Other 

.  3.36 

.  H  SR 

.  6.26 

.  6.26 

SALMON  (MPR  266,  Amendment  2,  7-13-43) 


Per  Case 

1  lb. 
Tall 

1  lb. 
Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

1  lb. 
Oval 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Oval 

%  Ib. 
Flat 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

17.60 

10.00 

Red  . 

16.00 

16.60 

10.00 

14.00 

11.60 

12.30 

8.00 

6.20 

Pink  . 

8.00 

8.00 

6.60 

8.90 

7.60 

6.40 

16.00 

16.00 

11.00 

Puget  Sound 

18.00 

19.00 

11.40 

6.40 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Chinook,  Fancy.. 

19.00 

20.60 

24.00 

13.00 

16.00 

6.60 

16.00 

17.60 

10.00 

6.20 

13.00 

14.00 

8.00 

4.80 

10.00 

11.00 

6.40 

11.80 

14.00 

8.00 

6.20 

Steelheads  . 

16.00 

17.60 

10.00 

12.00 

6.20 

13.40 

6  80 

Chums  . 

7.60 

9.00 

6.00 

SARDINES 


(MPR  184,  7-23-42) 


East 


(Per  case  f.o.b.  Portland,  Me.) 

Govt. 

Other 

%  Oil,  Mustard,  Keyless, 

100  cans  . 

4.07 

4.47 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Keyless, 

100  cans  . 

4.12 

4.62 

%  Oil,  Mustard  Key,  100  cans 

4.82 

6.22 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  100  cans 

4.87 

6.27 

%  Oil,  Mustard,  Key,  Carton, 

100  cans  . 

6.07 

6.47 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  Carton, 

100  cans  . 

6.12 

6.62 

%  Mustard,  Keyless,  48  cans.... 

4.07 

4.47 

%  Tomato,  Keyless,  48  cans . 

4.12 

4.62 

Central 
Govt.  Other 


West  C(’  .st 
Govt.  Oiher 


SHRIMP 

(MPR  811,  2-2-43) 

East 

South 

West  Coa 

Wet  Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet  D 

2.46 

2.66 

Small  . 

2.70 

2.80 

Medium  . 

2.80 

2.90 

Large  . 

2.95 

3.06 

...•••s  s.. 

Jumho  . 

Veined  Shrimp  add  60e 

per  doz.  above  prices. 

8.06 

3.16 

.......  •— 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 


(MPR-30€,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


— — 

Region  I 

Region 

II 

Region  III 

Region 

rv 

Vsr'  ‘ty 

No.  2  Can  No.  10 

No.  2  Can 

No.  10 

No.  2  Can 

No.  10 

No.  2  Can 

No.  10 

Sieve  Size 

Grade 

No.  303  Glass  Jar  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

Ala?  a 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.66 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.40 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

AlssI s 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.25 

1.426 

7.16 

1.46 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.326 

6.66 

1.30 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.30 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

Ala8l< » 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.326 

6.66 

1.36 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.20 

6.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.10 

6.60 

Alaska 

No.  4  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.25 

6.25 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.25 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

6.26 

Alaska 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.25 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

6.26 

Sweet 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.626 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.626 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.426 

7.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.326 

6.66 

1.30 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.276 

6.40 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.126 

6.65 

Sweet 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.326 

6.66 

1.326 

6.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.076 

5.40 

Sweet 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.225 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.125 

6.66 

1.126 

6.66 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.026 

6.16 

Sweet 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90  ' 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.076 

6.40 

Prince  of 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.426 

7.16 

Wales  & 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

Laxton 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.025 

6.16 

1.025 

6.16 

Note — Substandard  prices 

:  2s  or  303  Glass 

Jars, 

,  10c; 

lO’s,  60c,  per 

dozen  less  than  maximum  prices  for  standard  grade. 

Region 

I:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 

New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

New  Jersey, 

Delaware,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 

North  Carolina. 

Region 

II :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 

,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota, 

South 

1  Dakota.  Kansas,  Missouri, 

Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

Alabama,  Georgia 

,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Region 

III:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada, 

Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

Region  IV :  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 

(MPR-306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 

Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region  IV 

Region  V 

Region  VI 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Pole  Beans 

Sieve  Size 

\  Grade 

No.  2 

No.  2V^  No.  10 

Whole,  Regular  (Green  or  Wax)  (Tin) 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.66  2.226 

8.26 

1.80 

2.426  9.00 

1.676  2.260 

8.36 

1.726 

2.326 

8.60 

1.70 

2.300 

8.50 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.66  2.100 

7.76 

1.70 

2.300  8.60 

1.676  2.126 

7.86 

1.625 

2.200 

8.10 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.46  1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160  8.00 

1.476  2.000 

7.36 

1.625 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.60  2.026 

7.60 

1.66 

2.226  8.26 

1.626  2.060 

7.60 

1.676 

2.125 

7.85 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.65 

2.226 

8.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.40  1.900 

7.00 

1.66 

2.100  7.76 

1.426  1.926 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.35 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.30  1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960  7.26 

1.326  1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.45 

1.960 

7.26 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.40  1.900 

7.00 

1.66 

2.100  7.76 

1.426  1.926 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.30  1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960  7.26 

1.326  1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.85 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.45 

1.950 

7.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826  6.76 

1.226  1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.35 

1.826 

6.76 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.30  1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960  7.26 

1.326  1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.950 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.26  1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900  7.00 

1.276  1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826  6.76 

1.226  1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

No.  6  a  id  up  A  or  Fancy 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826  6.76 

1.226  1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.35 

1.826 

6.76 

B  or  Elx.  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176  1.676 

6.85 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.750 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676  6.26 

1.126  1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

Ungrni ’d 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826  6.76 

1.226  1.660 

6.10 

1.275 

1.726 

6.36 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

1.35 

1.826 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176  1.676 

6.85 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676  6.26 

1.126  1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

Cat  (t  i»en 

or  Wax)  (Tin) 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.46  1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160  8.00 

1.476  2.000 

7.36 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.36  1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026  7.60 

1.376  1.860 

6.86 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

No.  3 

C  or  Std. 

1.26  1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900  7.00 

1.276  1.726 

6.35 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

A  or  Fancy 

1.36  1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026  7.60 

1.376  1.860 

6.85 

1.426 

1.925 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

B  or  Elx.  Std. 

1.26  1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900  7.00 

1.276  1.726 

6.36 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

No.  4 

C  or  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176  1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

A  or  Fancy 

1.26  1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900  7.00 

1.276  1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826  6.76 

1.226  1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176  1.676 

6.85 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

No.  6  .  ’up  A  or  Fancy 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176  1.676 

6.86 

1.225 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676  6.26 

1.126  1.600 

5.60 

1.176 

1.675 

6.86 

1.15 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

Ungr  i 

C  or  Std. 

1.06  1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.626  6.00 

1.076  1.460 

6.36 

1.125 

1.626 

5.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176  1.676 

6.86 

1.225 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676  6.26 

1.126  1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.560 

6.76 

1.25 

1.676 

6.25 

- 

C  or  Std. 

1.06  1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.626  6.00 

1.076  1.460 

6.36 

1.125 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

^jon  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

^rjon  II — New  York. 

'i;ion  III — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virscinia,  West  Virginia.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alab:  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Kentucky. 

'rion  IV — Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

gion  V — Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  and  all  of  Idaho  except  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and 
Omy!  Counties. 

tion  VI — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties  in  Idaho. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  unneeded 
equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for  you  to  turn  it  into  cash 
while  fulfilling  the  other  fellow’s  need.  Or  you  may  need  equip¬ 
ment  yourself,  or  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or 
need  help,  or  a  job.  Whatever  your  needs,  you  will  get  good 
results  from  an  Ad.  on  this  “Wanted  and  For  Sale”  page.  The 
rates,  per  insertion — Straight  reading,  no  display — one  to  three 
times  per  line  40c,  four  or  more  times  per  line  30c,  minimum 
charge  per  Ad.  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line, 
count  initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts  as  a 
full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name,  if  you  like. 
Forms  close  Wednesday  noon.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  160 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3,000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — Stainless  Steel  Juice  Extractor; 
American  Vegetable  Slicer;  Peerless  10-valve  Syruper;  Food 
Machinery  Corp.  Tomato  Filler;  Caddie  Spinach  Washer;  Roy 
Nelson  Tomato  Scalder;  Invincible  and  Peerless  Corn  Huskers; 
Model  G  Tuc  Corn  Cutters  for  Whole  Kernel  Corn;  No.  5 
Sprague  Corn  Cutter  for  Cream  Style  Corn;  200  feet  15"  Roller 
Case  Conveyor.  Charles  S.  Jacobowitz  Co.,  3080  Main  St., 
Buffalo  (14),  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Medium  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  Model 
B;  4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers;  1  Corn  Cutter;  1  Peerless  10- 
Valve  Syruper;  1  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster  No.  4;  1  Harris 
Hoist;  1  Sprague  Handpack  Filler  No.  2;  1  Ayars  Cut  Green 
Bean  Filler;  1  Monitor  Tomato  Soaker;  2  Steam  Engines.  The 
above  are  in  good  shape  and  reasonably  priced.  Adv.  4364,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


“CONSOLIDATED,”  serving  American  Industry  for  Over 
25  Years — For  Sale:  Retorts;  Filters;  Mixers;  Fillers;  Ex¬ 
tractors;  Cappers;  Crowners;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Copper 
Cooking  Kettles;  Glass-lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc. 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


15-ton  22'  X  9'  Bonded  Motor  Truck  Scale  $  440.00 

20-ton  24'  X  10'  Bonded  Motor  Truck  Scale  575.00 

30-ton  34'  X  10'  Bonded  Motor  Truck  Scale  1040.00 

Bonded  Vibrating  Screens — Single  Deck  495.00 

All  new — immediate  delivery.  Also  some  used  equipment  with¬ 
out  priority.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  2176  S.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED — We  are  in  immediate  need  for  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel,  Aluminum  or  Copper  Kettles  and  Vacuum  Pans;  Re- 
torts;  Filter  Presses;  Labeling  Machines,  and  Packaging  Equip¬ 
ment.  Adv.  4363,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Wooden  Boxmaking  Machinery:  Nailing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Boxboard  Matchers,  Printers,  etc.  J.  Wolfson,  806  Key¬ 
stone  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


WANTED — One  No.  28  Sterling  Peeler,  One  Sterling  Peeler, 
hotel  size,  used  late  models.  One  Pulper,  Indiana,  Standard. 
Two  top  and  bottom  gluers.  Standard  Knapp  Adjustable  type. 
Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Offerings  of  Salt  stock.  Boiled  Cider,  Grapes, 
Grape  Pulp,  or  Grape  Juice  frozen  in  bbls.  or  pasteurized  in 
5-gal.  cans  for  legal  buyers.  Can  give  you  prompt  shipping 
instructions.  Also  want  Apple  Pomace,  Apple  Chop,  Screen¬ 
ings.  Can  also  move  carlots  Green  and  Red  Pimentos  or  Pep¬ 
pers  in  brine,  and  frozen  Fruits,  Berries,  Juices,  Canned  Foods, 
Honey,  etc.  Tenser  &  Phipps,  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent.  Well  established  food  plant 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for  aggressive  man  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fruit  packing.  Permanent  position,  excellent  salary. 
State  age,  draft  status,  experience  in  detail  first  letter.  Adv. 
4348,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Maintenance  Foreman,  with  detailed  experience 
on  fruit  canning  equipment.  Eastern  food  manufacturer  offers 
permanent  position  with  wonderful  salary  opportunities.  In 
first  letter  give  age,  list  of  previous  employers,  draft  status. 
Adv.  4349,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Plant  Manager.  Must  be  experienced  vegetable 
canner  and  capable  to  take  full  charge  of  factory  and  operate 
same  efficiently.  Our  plant  is  located  in  Florida  and  has  been 
in  operation  for  the  past  ten  years.  Please  give  references,  ;ige, 
draft  status  and  salary  in  your  letter.  Adv.  4368,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Head  Fieldman  with  detailed  experience  on  p.‘as. 
Central  Wisconsin  packer  of  peas  and  beans  offers  permanent 
position  with  good  salary.  State  age,  draft  status,  and  e':pe- 
rience  in  first  letter.  Adv.  4367,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Production  Manager  for  general  line  packe;-  in 
New  York  State,  giving  particular  emphasis  to  Peas,  Corn  and 
Beets.  Splendid  opportunity  for  man  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  45  capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of  plant  production 
and  whose  ability  commands  a  substantial  compensation,  /i  dv. 
4369,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


MAKES  HIM  HOMESICK 

“Shut  the  door,”  yelled  the  rough  man.  “Where  were  you 
rai.^vd — in  a  barn?” 

Tlie  man  addressed  complied,  but  the  speaker  looking  at  him 
a  moment  later  observed  that  he  was  in  tears.  Going  over  to 
the  victim  he  apologized. 

“Oh,  come,”  he  said  soothingly,  “you  shouldn’t  take  it  to  heart 
because  I  asked  if  you  were  raised  in  a  barn.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it,”  sobbed  the  other  man.  “I  was  raised 
in  a  barn  and  it  makes  me  homesick  every  time  I  hear  an  ass 
bray.” 


AND  HOW  IS  THE  CLIMATE  THERE? 

Having  been  astounded  by  seeing  the  announcement  of  his 
death  in  the  paper,  he  rang  up  a  friend  and  asked: 

“Have  you  seen  the  notice  of  my  death  in  the  paper?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  friend,  “where  are  you  speaking  from?” 

MIXING  IT  UP 

Last  year  I  proposed  to  Mary  and  she  turned  me  down 
cold,  so  to  spite  her  I  married  her  mother.  That  made  Mary 
my  daughter.  But  my  father  married  Mary,  and  that  made  my 
daughter  my  mother,  my  father  my  son-in-law,  and  my  wife  my 
grandmother.  I  guess  that  now  I’m  my  own  grandfather. 

“TWO  BAD”  ■ 

A  gentleman  entered  a  restaurant  and  said  to  the  waitress, 
“I  want  a  cup  of  coffee,  some  eggs,  some  toast  and  a  kind  word.” 

When  the  food  was  brought  he  said,  “I  see  the  coffee,  eggs  and 
toast,  but  where  is  the  kind  word?” 

The  waitress  whispered,  “Don’t  eat  the  eggs.” 

TOO  MUCH  FOR  MAGGIE 

A  canvasser  for  a  magazine  house  walked  to  the  door  of  a 
prospect  and  knocked.  A  colored  maid  answered. 

Canvasser — “Is  the  lady  of  the  house  in?” 

Maid — “She’s  takin’  a  bath,  suh!” 

Cativasser — “I’d  like  to  see  her.” 

Maid  Grinning — “I’se  speck  you  would,  white  man.” 

COULDN’T  GIVE  HER  AWAY 

Two  Irishmen,  one  accompanied  by  his  wife,  met  on  the  street. 

Said  Hat  to  Mike,  “Let  me  present  me  woife  to  yez.” 

“No,  thanks,”  replied  Mike,  “Oi  got  wan  o’  me  own.” 

GOOD  SUPPLY  OF  MATCHES 

Till  dear  old  lady  stood  on  the  cliff  watching  the  flashing 
bcaci  I  on  the  lighthouse. 

“li  )\v  very  patient  those  sailors  are!”  she  exclaimed.  “The 
wind  luis  blown  out  that  light  a  dozen  times  at  least  and  they 
still  ’  I'cp  on  lighting  it  again.” 


WHEN  THE  FAVORITE  FLOPS 
“1  ‘t  it  dreadful?  The  minister’s  son  has  decided  to  become 
a  joi  y.  He  was  to  have  been  a  minister,  you  know.” 

“V  II,  he’ll  bring  a  lot  more  people  to  repentance  than  he 
won;  as  a  minister.” 


WOLFING 

S  een-Year-OId  (watching  Marines  embark):  “I  think  it’s 
a  si  ne  to  send  all  those  nice  Marines  to  Australia.  What  on 
ear’’'  will  they  ever  do  there?” 

S  '  nteen-Year-Old:  “What’ll  they  do?  Say,  ain’t  you  ever 
bet .  .ut  with  a  Marine.” 


PROEESSinC  HETTIES 


OUR 


ARMED  FORCES 

OH  ^%OHt 


Resistance  to  corrosion  and  me¬ 
tallic  contamination  .  .  .  stainless 

_ easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean  . . . 

these  durable  processing  kettles 
are  serving  in  armed  forces  and 
essential  industries  everywhere. 
Do  you  have  the  Lee  catalog  in 
your  reference  files? 


LEE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

INCORPORATIO 
419  PINE  STREET 
PHILIPSBURG,  PA. 


ATTRACTIVELY  DESIGNED 


GAMSE 
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MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Elither  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


IVrile  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  particular* 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PERFORATED  {RATES 
Cute  You  MAXIMUM 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Parioroted  Crotea  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  protection  to  tilled  cons,  and 
positive,  uniiorm  steam  rirculotion.  All 
welded  zoiutruction  oi  heavy  gauge  boiler 
plate  steel  tor  years  oi  satisioctory  service. 
Write  Berlin  ChopmanCo.,Berlin,  Vnsconsin 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  ihs* 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 
Jersey  Package  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  (i^nnlng  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  C^.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  C^rp.,  Hoopestovra,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Ihc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Company,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Lltho.  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung  lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  -Clair,  Mich. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  New  York  City 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING 

Douglas-Guardlan  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  III. 
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b  TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 

4^0^  jfiUuuj 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 

4^0^  64f/t44fUH/(f> 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AYARS  IVEACHINEj  OO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


For  Your  Cannery  Needs 


Pn  ipt  shipment  of  com- 
line  of  lap  pastes, 
up  gums  and  cements, 
sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Oilier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

D^EV  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


ROBINS  BEAN  CUTTER 

(Automatic  Feed) 


CRCO 

BEAN  PRE-GRADER 


Ayars  9  Pocket  Tomato  &  Bean  Filler 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 
Incorporated 

Baltimore/  Maryland 

Eatablithed  18SS 

Write  For  copy  oF  our  No.  700  Cetalosue 
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Fitting  companion  to  America’s  jeep  is  the  all-purpose 


and  sealed  on  precision  machines  designed  and  manu- 


Blitz  Can  ...  a  container  for  fuel,  oil,  water  —  made  to  factored  by  Cameron  .  .  .  one  of  the  many  ways  that 


meet  the  emergencies  of  all-out  war  .  .  .  here  shown  on  Cameron  men  and  machines  are  contributing  to  America’s 


the  shoulder  of  a  native  stevedore  in  North  Africa.  The 
Movietone  News  cameraman  caught  this  incident  of  the 
American  landing;  but  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  story  is  not  generally  known.  This  remarkable  can 
is  not  only  waterproof;  it  will  actually  float  with  a  full 
load  of  oil.  When  ships  must  be  unloaded  under  fire,  the 
cans  can  be  cast  overside  and  picked  up  from  the  water. 
To  give  extra  mileage  to  Uncle  Sam’s  jeeps,  and  protec¬ 
tion  in  case  of  fuel  tank  leaks.  Blitz  Cans  of  fuel  are 
carried  as  emergency  supplies.  The  Blitz  Can  is  seamed 

CAMERON 

CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  ASHLAND  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


war  efficiency  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 


Th*  Number  50  Semi- 
Automatic  Double- 
Seomer  attaching 
bottoms  to  Blitz  Cons. 


bt.ttle  creek,  nicu, 


